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In  this  column  last  month  \vc  spoke  of 
the  Alumni  Fund  and  the  possibility  of 
its  becoming  a source  of  valuable  income 
for  the  College  by  supplying  dollars  for 
extra-budget  needs.  The  report  of  the 
President  to  the  Trustees  lists  these  needs 
and  stresses  the  importance  of  any  gift  no 
matter  how  small. 

(Because  of  the  necessity  of  placing 
every  dollar  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good  the  reports  of  the  officers  of  the 
College  have  not  been  published  the  last 
few  years.  This  is  regrettable  because, 
no  matter  how  superficially  an  alumnus 
may  read  them  there  is  certainly  a great 
deal  of  information  in  these  summaries 
of  the  year's  progress  which  is  of  inter- 
est to  a person  even  casually  connected 
with  Oberlin.) 

The  listing  of  these  needs  seems  im- 
portant because  we  have  heard  it  re- 
marked, rather  bitterly  sometimes,  by 
alumni  that  Oberlin  is  the  wealthiest  col- 
lege of  its  class  in  the  country  and  why 
should  they  contribute  their  hard-earned 
money  to  its  support. 

It  is  true  that  Oberlin  has  had  a less 
difficult  struggle  than  many  other  col- 
leges, that  we  have  not  had  to  resort  to 
emergency  fund  drives  with  cries  of  “save 
your  college”.  It  is  true  also,  that,  even 
with  income  from  investments  cut  almost 
in  half  Oberlin  was  able  to  offer  a reduc- 
tion where  it  was  most  appreciated,  in  the 
tuition,  thereby  losing  around  a hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  income ; that  members 
of  the  faculty  did  not  suffer  as  severe  cuts 
as  in  many  colleges  and  business  con- 
cerns. Throughout  the  last  five  years  the 
greatest  concern  has  been  for  the  indi- 
viduals involved,  for  the  students  and 
their  teachers. 

What  then  is  the  result  of  this  policy? 
As  might  be  expected  the  physical  plant 
has  suffered.  It  has  been  impossible  to 
carry  on  the  building  and  repairs,  the 
need  for  which  becomes  more  evident 
each  year.  W hen  you  read  these  needs 
think  of  other  colleges  you  know  that 
compare  with  Oberlin  and  remember  the 
house  on  North  Professor  where  you 
studied  Geology,  the  Second  Church 
where  you  dissected  frogs,  the  long  trek 
down  to  W^estervclt,  the  old  High  School. 
Think  of  the  way  you  shivered  in  the 
W'omeu’s  Gym,  or  of  your  struggles  to 
produce  a play  in  Sturges  or  the  Chapel. 
To  the  graduate  of  fifty  years  ago  tlic.se 
may  seem  to  he  minor  inconveniences  but 
think  of  other  institutions  which  you 
would  consider  in  the  same  group  with 
Oberlin  scholastically. 

We  hope  that  when  you  have  read  this 
quotation  from  the  President's  report 
you  will  ask,  "Wffiat  can  I do  to  help?” 


You  can  give  what  you  can  afford  to  and 
what  is  just  as  important,  try  to  interest 
someone  whose  income  will  be  affected  by 
the  new  tax  law,  in  giving  a large  sum. 

W^’e  quote  in  full  from  the  report. 

“It  is  sometimes  hard  to  realize  that  a 
man  or  a family  or  an  institution,  may  at 
the  same  time  have  much  and  need  much ; 
but  it  is  often  true,  and  it  is  eminently 
true  of  Oberlin.  We  have  much,  and  no 
listing  of  needs  should  belittle  the  gen- 
erosity which,  through  many  gifts  and 
bequests,  small  and  large,  has  built  the 
College  up  to  its  modern  strength. 

“W’e  have  a large  endowment,  which 
is  being  handled  with  the  utmost  indi- 
vidual and  collective  care;  hut  we  con- 
stantly need  more  endowment,  whether 
unrestricted,  so  that  the  income  may  be 
used  for  any  purpose  deemed  most  urgent 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  or  restricted  to 
the  fulfillment  of  .some  special  desire  of 
the  donor.  In  particular,  at  the  present 
time  we  need  endowment  for  honor 
scholarships  and  for  student  aid. 

We  have  many  buildings;  but  we  lack, 
strangely  enough,  certain  very  neces.sary 
buildings  which  a college  in  our  class 
should  not  have  to  do  without.  Oberlin 
is  probably  the  only  coeducational  college 
in  Ohio  which  does  not  have  a respec- 
table gymnasium  for  women.  It  is  par- 
ticularly galling  that  a department  which 
has  produced  and  is  producing  such  men 
as  our  Department  of  Physics  should  he 
merely  tolerated  in  the  general  recitation 
building  (partly  in  the  cellar)  instead  of 
a building  of  its  own.  Reduced  to  the 
utmost  alphabetized  brevity  the  list  of 
our  other  building  needs  is  somewhat  as 


follows : Botany  Building,  General  Reci- 
tation Building,  Geology  Building,  Heat- 
ing Plant,  Hotel,  Library  addition.  Little 
Theater  (it  might  be  quite  little).  Organ 
Building,  Psychology  Building,  Resident 
Halls,  Social  Building,  Zoology  Building. 
The  President  would  be  glad  (to  put  it 
mildly)  to  e.xpand  any  item  in  that  list 
to  anyone  interested  in  making  the  build- 
ing possible. 

Lesser  needs  are  numerous  and  various. 
Some  of  them  are  such  that  gifts  of  any 
amount,  from  a single  dollar  to  a hun- 
dred thousand,  would  be  welcome : such 
are  gifts  for  student  aid,  for  books,  for 
music  (for  the  Conservatory  Library,  the 
A Capella  Choir,  or  the  Musical  Union), 
for  photographs,  paintings  or  other  ob- 
jects of  art  for  the  Allen  Art  Museum, 
and  the  planting  of  trees  or  the  care  and 
development  of  certain  parts  of  our 
grounds. 

Here,  finally,  is  a miscellany  of  specific 
needs  which  we  cannot  meet  from  the 
budget.  Each  of  these  needs  lies  finan- 
cially in  the  range  from  one  thousand 
dollars  to  ten  thousand  dollars.  There 
are:  an  alumni  catalogue;  brick  diagonal 
walks  on  the  campus ; the  development 
of  Galpin  Field:  the  remodeling  of  the 
Conservatory  offices ; completion  of  the 
open  air  theater  in  the  Arboretum;  pur- 
chase of  outing  grounds  for  women  (cor- 
responding to  the  Chance  Creek  property, 
which  has  meant  so  much  to  the  men)  ; 
and  a publication  fund,  the  income  of 
which  could  be  used  for  the  publication 
of  research  work,  literary  or  musical. 

To  Oberlin  College,  which  has  much, 
may  much  be  given !'’ 
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Pledge-Resistance 


By 

ERNEST  HATCH  WILKINS 

The  call  to  a nation-wide  Student  Mo- 
bilization for  Peace  on  or  before  Ar- 
mistice Day,  issued  over  the  names  of  sev- 
eral national  student  organizations,  sug- 
gests a four-fold  program,  of  which  the 
fourth  feature  is  to  challenge  students  “to 
refuse  to  support  the  government  of  the 
United  States  in  any  war  it  mav  under- 
take.” 

The  attempt  to  get  students  to  take 
such  a pledge  is  not  new,  but  it  is  being 
made  at  this  time  on  the  basis  of  a wider 
sponsorship  than  it  has  previously  re- 
ceived. Under  these  circumstances  you 
may  well  be  perplexed,  and  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  I owe  it  to  you  to  try  to  help 
clear  up  that  perplexity. 

The  attempt  to  get  students  to  take 
such  a pledge  springs — largely,  at  least — 
from  a desire  to  help  prevent  and  suppress 
war.  That  desire  I share  intensely,  as  I 
think  we  all  do ; but  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  should  give  adherence  to  any  and 
every  particular  plan  which  is  proposed 
as  a means  to  this  end.  Some  plans  arc 
good;  some  are  merely  futile;  some  tend 
to  defeat  the  very  end  they  seek.  No 
matter  how  passionate  our  desire  for 
peace  may  be,  neither  our  own  passion 
nor  anyone  else's  passion  should  sweep 
away  our  judgment.  If  ever  there  was 
a problem  calling  for  the  keenest  and  most 
searching  and  most  persistent  judgment 
of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable,  that 
problem  is  the  infinitely  difficult  and  terri- 
bly critical  problem  of  war  and  peace. 

Before  I undertake  analysis  of  the  par- 
ticular peace  pledge  now  proposed,  I have 
something  to  say  about  the  taking  of 
pledges  in  general. 

No  pledge,  whether  written  or  oral, 
ought  to  be  taken  unless  one  fully  realizes 
its  implications  and  is  resolved  to  keep 
it  at  any  cost.  To  take  a pledge  without 
realizing  its  implications  is  unintelligent; 
to  take  a pledge  without  the  resolve  to 
keep  it  at  any  cost  is  despicable. 

The  propciiient  of  a pledge  acts  in 


President  Wilkins  made  the 
speech  printed  here  to  the  student 
body  on  November  6.  It  has  at- 
tracted attention  from  coost  to 
coast.  For  this  reason  we  felt  thot 
the  alumni  would  like  to  read  the 
entire  text.  The  President  is  pre- 
paring a second  speech  giving 
methods  of  achieving  peace. 


related  to  anything  to  be  used  by  the 
armed  forces,  or  in  any  program  of  vol- 
untary or  compulsory  financial  support. 
The  extension  of  the  pledge  beyond  mere 
bearing  of  arms,  though  it  was  probably- 
devised  in  order  to  bring  in  the  women, 
is  logical  enough.  Even  in  the  last  war 
support  of  some  kind  was  sought  from 


general  upon  the  principle  that  if,  prior 
to  a crisis,  he  can  get  people  to  promise 
that  they  will  act  in  a certain  way  when 
the  crisis  comes,  some  of  them,  at  least, 
when  the  crisis  docs  come,  will  act  in  a 
way  in  which  they  might  not  have  acted  if 
they  had  been  free  to  choose  their  course 
of  action.  And  the  pledge  salesman  on  a 
college  campus  usually  applies  the  com- 
mon and  obvious  devices  of  campus  sales- 
manship. It  is  hard  to  refuse  to  sign 
when  you  are  urged  to  sign  by  an  inher- 
ently persuasive  girl  or  a specifically  per- 
suasive man.  Under  pressure,  students 
tend  to  “fall  for”  signature  altogether  too 
easily.  After  the  minor  anti-war  confer- 
ence held  here  two  years  ago,  a few  stu- 
dents circulated  cards  containing  pledges 
essentially  like  the  one  which  is  now  pro- 
posed. One  of  the  girls  who  circulated 
those  cards  came  into  the  office  to  talk 
with  me  a week  or  so  later.  She  herself 
believed  honestly  in  the  pledge;  but  she 
said  that  she  had  been  dismayed  and  dis- 
.gusted  at  the  readiness  with  which  certain 
students  had  signed  the  cards,  apparently 
without  any  effort  of  will,  and  without 
any  attempt  to  understand  the  real  im- 
plications of  the  pledge. 

I have  heard,  also,  at  secondhand,  the 
statement;  "I  am  a conscientious  objector 
because  anyhow  the  United  States  can 
never  be  attacked."  Unfortunately  it  is 
perfectly  possible  that  the  United  States 
may  be  attacked,  even  in  the  nc.xt  few 
years,  by  land,  or  sea,  or  air.  The  bomb- 
ing plane  which  crashed  at  Dayton  last 
week  was  said  to  have  a cruising  range 
of  6,000  miles — 3,000  and  return  ; and  we 
have  no  peculiar  leadership  in  aviation. 
In  any  case,  there  is  nothing  conscientious 
about  an  objection  which  assumes  that 
there  will  never  really  be  anything  to 
object  to. 

The  contribution  of  a college  man  or 
woman  to  the  cause  of  peace  ought  not 
to  be  casual,  or  just  an  easy  way  of  es- 
cape from  pressure.  The  contribution  of 
the  college  man  or  woman  to  the  cause 
of  peace  ought,  at  least,  to  be  honest,  and. 
at  least,  to  be  intelligent. 

What,  now,  tire  the  real  implications  of 
the  proposed  pledge? 

l.et  me  point  out,  first,  that  it  goes  far 
beyond  the  refusal  to  bear  tirms.  To  re- 
fuse to  support  the  government  in  any 
war  it  may  undertake  involves  refusal, 
for  instance,  to  engage  in  tiny  form  of 
camp  labor,  in  any  medical,  nursing,  or 
welfare  service,  in  any  agricultural  or  in- 
dustrial production  or  any  transportation 


almost  the  entire  population.  The  next 
war,  if  it  comes,  will  be  totalitarian— both 
in  its  air-menace  and  in  the  extent  of  the 
support  which  the  government  will  de- 
mand. This  is,  of  course,  an  added  reason 
why  we  should  do  our  utmost  to  prevent 
the  next  war— and  an  added  reason  why 
that  endeavor  should  be  intelligent. 

Let  us  next  suppose  that  one  of  you 
men  should  now  take  the  pledge,  with  the 
resolution  to  keep  it  at  any  cost.  And 
suppose  that  ten  years  from  now  the 
United  States  should  enter  into  a state 
of  war  with  some  other  country.  Im- 
mediately the  draft  would  again  go  into 
effect,  and  every  man  of  fighting  age 
would  be  ordered  to  register  at  a certain 
time  and  place.  You  would  then  have 
two  courses  before  you. 

You  might  refuse  to  register.  In  that 
case  a government  official  would  be  call- 
ing on  you  in  a very  short  time.  He  would 
ask  you  why  j'ou  did  not  register.  And 
if  you  should  answer,  “When  I was  a 
sophomore  in  college  I promised  that  I 
would  not  support  the  government  in  any 
war  it  might  undertake,”  that  answer 
would  not  get  very  far  with  him.  You 
would  find  yourself  very  soon,  if  you 
were  lucky,  in  a concentration  camp,  or, 
if  you  were  less  lucky,  in  a federal 
prison. 

Or  you  might  register.  But  in  that 
moment  you  would  pass  from  civilian  to 
military  jurisdiction.  You  might  con- 
ceivably be  exempted  from  the  actual 
bearing  of  arms.  That  would  probably 
be  the  case  if  you  were  a member  of  a 
recognized  religious  group,  such  as  the 
Society  of  Friends,  from  whom  the  re- 
fusal to  fight  is  an  essential  element  in 
a long  accepted  body  of  doctrine.  But 
governmental  respect  even  for  this  posi- 
tion is  a matter  of  custom,  not  of  statute. 
.And  that  respect  has  never  extended,  and 
would  probably  never  extend,  to  exemp- 
tion from  manual  or  other  labor  in  sup- 
port of  the  armed  forces.  If,  being  under 
military  jurisdiction,  you  should  refuse  to 
obey  orders,  even  though  those  orders  had 
reference  merely  to  labor  about  the  camp, 
you  would  be  liable  to  court  martial 
and  court  martials  may  order  imprison- 
ment or  death. 

No  man  has  the  right  to  take  the  pro- 
posed pledge  unless  he  is  ready  to  under- 
go such  experience. 

l.et  us  next  suppose  that  one  of  you 
women  should  now  take  the  pledge,  with 
the  resolution  to  keep  it  at  any  cost.  It 
would,  of  course,  mean  that  you  could 
not  engage  in  war  work  of  any  kind  what- 
soever, nursing,  Red  Cross  work,  A . M ■ 
C.  A.  work,  sewing,  knitting,  conserving 
food,  replacing  absent  men  in  industrr, 
serving  in  any  one  of  the  numberless 
auxiliarv  activities. 
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It  is  perfectly  possible  that  if  war  were 
to  come  in  ten  years  the  draft  would  ex- 
tend to  yon,  not.  presumably,  for  military 
action,  but  for  active  participation  in 
some  type  of  aii.xiliary  service. 

If  sncli  participation  is  merely  volun- 
tary and  you  refuse  it,  you  would  face 
an  ostracism  whicb  would  be  the  moral 
eijuivalent  of  tar  and  feathers.  If  such 
participation  is  commanded  and  you  re- 
fuse it.  you  too  would  face,  at  least,  a 
concentration  camp — to  which  you  would 
hardly  be  allowed  to  take  your  children. 

No  woman  has  the  right  to  take  the 
proposed  pledge  unless  she  is  ready  to 
undergo  such  c.xpcriencc. 

If  any  man  or  woman,  recognizing  such 
implications  and  re.soivcd  to  bear  the  cost, 
nevertheless  takes  the  pledge,  he  or  she 
has  my  respect.  But  this  I believe — and 
I am  no  cynic,  least  of  all  where  you  arc 
concerned : it  is  a terrible  thing  to  say, 
but  knowing  as  I do,  and  you  do  not, 
the  tremendous  pressure  to  conform,  the 
tornadic,  octopean  pressure  to  conform, 
which  comes  with  entrance  into  war,  I 
believe  that  those  who  might  now  take  the 
pledge  deliberately  and  resolutely  not  one 
in  ten  would  keep  it  under  the  fierceness 
of  that  strain.  This  again  is  an  added 
reason  why  we  should  do  our  utmost  to 
prevent  the  next  war — and  an  added  rea- 
son why  that  endeavor  should  be  intelli- 
gent. And  though  I should  respect  any 
man  or  woman  who  might  now  take  the 
pledge  deliberately  and  resolutely,  I 
should  have  far  greater  respect  for  one 
who,  when  the  crisis  came,  might  refuse 
to  participate  not  because  he  had  taken  a 
pledge  years  before,  but  because,  in  the 
face  of  the  crisis,  his  own  matured  con- 
viction, sovereign  and  unimpaired,  might 
lead  him  to  believe  that  he  could  not  do 
otherwise. 

I have  said  that  I should  respect  a man 
who  takes  the  pledge  with  full  recognition 
of  its  implications  and  full  readiness  to 
hear  the  cost : I should  respect  him,  but  I 
should  think  that  he  was  grievously  mis- 
taken, and  that  the  effect  of  his  action 
would  be  not  to  further  but  to  hamper  the 
achievement  of  peace. 

Bad  as  war  is,  mankind  has  been  faced, 
and  may  yet  be  faced,  with  the  choice 
between  war  and  some  condition  which  is 
even  worse  than  war.  I would  prescribe 
for  every  pacifist — that  is,  for  everyone 
who  is  using  his  strength  of  mind  and 
will  to  bring  about  peace  (and  the  word 
in  that,  its  true  meaning,  is  a noble  word), 

I would  prescribe  for  every  pacifist  this 
exercise : that  he  review  with  the  utmost 
care  the  causes  and  the  consequences  of 
every  war  of  which  he  can  find  adequate 
record,  and  that  he  ask  himself  in  each 
case  whether  human  progress  was  on  the 
whole  advanced  or  retarded  by  that  war, 
and  whether,  if  advanced,  the  advance- 
ment could,  in  the  then  circumstances, 
have  come  without  war.  The  answers 
would  not  all  he  on  the  same  side  of  the 
question. 

It  seems  a dreadful  thing  to  accord  sup- 
port to  any  type  of  war.  All  war  is 
horrible.  There  arc  typos  of  war  which 


I,  as  an  individual  and  as  a patriot,  could 
not  support.  But  there  are  other  types 
of  war  from  which,  in  my  deliberate 
judgment,  even  the  pacifist  cannot  rightly 
withhold  support. 

If  on  a village  street  one  man  kills  an- 
other, that  is,  in  general,  murder — hut 
there  are  exceptions.  It  is  not  murder 
if  the  one  who  kills  is  a policeman  and 
his  victim  is  a felon  who  would  otherwise 
escape  arrest;  it  is  not  murder  if  the 
one  who  kills  does  so  as  the  only  means 
of  saving  his  own  life;  and  it  is,  under 
certain  circumstances,  not  murder  if  the 
one  who  kills  is  a third  party  intervening 
to  protect  the  life  of  a defenseless  person. 
Most  warfare  is  mass  murder.  But  if 
military  sanctions  arc  ordered  hy  a truly 
international  trihunal  for  the  sake  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  world  order  against 
an  international  felon,  then  I hclicvc  that 
military  action  is  justified,  and  is  indeed 
to  be  classed  as  mass  police  action  rather 
than  as  war.  If  the  United  States  were 
a memher  of  the  League  of  Nations,  as  it 
ought  eventually  to  be,  and  if  that  League 
should  call  on  us  to  participate  in  military 
sanctions,  it  would  be  right,  in  my  judg- 
ment. for  men  of  fighting  age  to  enter 
active  military  service,  and  for  all  others, 
men  and  women,  to  support  the  military 
effort. 

I am  well  aware  that  the  attempt  to 
differentiate  aggressive  from  defensive 
war  has  in  many  instances  been  difficult ; 
but  I believe  such  difficulty  to  be  due  to 
diplomatic  intrigue  and  to  propaganda 
rather  than  to  inherent  inacccssihility  of 
the  facts.  In  any  case,  if  this  country 
were  invaded  by  a foreign  host,  hy  land, 
or  sea,  or  air,  it  would  be  right,  in  my 
judgment,  for  men  of  fighting  age  to  enter 
active  military  service,  and  for  all  others, 
men  and  women,  to  support  the  military 
effort. 

I do  not  believe  that  if  a ncighhor 
country  should  he  similarly  invaded  it 
would  neces.sarily  be  our  duty  to  go  to 
her  defense;  but  I can  imagine  circum- 
stances in  which  it  would  be  our  duty. 

I find  myself  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  types  of  warfare  may,  in  the 
chaos  of  our  still  primitive  civilization, 
be  right.  If  you  share  that  conclusion  as 
regards  any  one  of  the  three  types  of 
warfare  mentioned,  you  cannot  honorably 
sign  the  pledge.  But  the  fact  that  war 
in  certain  circumstances  may  be  right 
makes  it  all  the  more  incumbent  on  those 
of  us  who  share  that  view  to  use  our 
utmost  intelligence  and  strength  of  will 
to  prevent  the  development  of  those  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  proponents  of  the  pledge  are  cer- 
tainly moved  in  some  measure  by  the  idea 
that  if  any  large  number  of  students 
should  sign  it  the  government  would 
thereby  he  led  to  refrain  from  some  war 
in  which  it  might  otherwise  engage.  But 
that  idea  is,  unfortunately,  naive;  for  the 
government  would  not  ascribe  to  the 
pledges  even  the  relatively  slight  signifi- 
cance which,  they  would  really  have.  I 
have  already  said  that  in  my  reluctant 
judgment  not  one  in  ten  of  those  taking 
the  pledge  would  keep  it  under  the  tre- 
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mendous  pressure  of  war.  The  military 
branches  of  the  government,  knowing 
students  less  well  than  I do  and  confident 
of  the  crushing  power  of  governmental 
pressure  in  war  time,  would  be  more  like- 
ly to  say  “one  in  a hundred,”  or  “one  in 
a thousand” — and  to  regard  that  one  as 
negligible.  The  taking  of  the  pledges 
would,  in  my  opinion,  have  no  practical 
influence  whatsoever  in  leading  the  gov- 
ernment to  refrain  from  war.  It  is  not 
as  if  war  service  were  limited  to  the  col- 
Ic.ge  students  of  the  nations  involved. 

I here  is  still  another  rea.son,  of  a 
different  order,  for  not  taking  this  pledge. 

Please  liirii  to  t>aijc  five 
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Four  Trustees 
Are  Re-elected 


PRESIDENT'S  AND  TREASURER'S  REPORTS  ARE 
PRESENTED  AT  MEETING  ON  NOVEMBER  15 


Four  former  members,  all  alumni,  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  College 
were  re-elected  to  serve  for  six  more 
years,  one  by  the  Alumni  and  three  by 
the  Board  itself. 

Cleaveland  R.  Cross  '03  became  a trustee 
in  1930  by  vote  of  the  Alumni.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Cleveland  law  firm  of 
Garfield,  Cross,  Daoust,  Baldwin  and 
Vrooman  and  prominent  in  the  life  of 
the  city.  He  is  a former  president  of 
the  Cleveland  Welfare  Federation.  Mrs. 
Cross  was  Ruth  Savage  '05  and  their 
son,  Robert,  is  an  active  member  of  the 
present  Senior  Class  at  Oberlin. 

Of  the  three  members  re-elected  by  the 
Board  Mrs.  Adena  Miller  Rich  ’ll  and 
Charles  Sawyer  08  had  been  appointed  to 
fill  out  the  unexpired  terms  of  Mr. 
Charles  Kirshner  who  resigned  and  the 
late  Mark  L.  Thomsen  ’98  of  Cleveland. 
Mrs.  Rich  who  was  appointed  October  1 
to  succeed  the  late  Jane  Addams  at  Hull- 
House,  brings  a wealth  of  experience  in 
civic  and  philanthropic  work  to  the  posi- 
tion. Mr.  Sawyer  is  one  of  Cincinnati’s 
foremost  attorneys,  has  represented  his 
district  at  Columbus  and  served  as  lieu- 
tenant governor  of  Ohio.  He  was  a 
candidate  for  governor  in  the  last  elec- 
tion. 

Anna  Beatrice  Doerschuk  ’00  is  the 
fourth  member.  Her  field  is  education. 
She  was  assistant  dean  of  college  women 
at  Oberlin  from  1911  to  1910  and  at  the 
same  time  instructor  in  German.  She  is 
now  educational  director  of  Sarah  Law- 
rence College  in  Bronxville,  New  York 


and  is  beginning  her  second  term  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Other  trustees  who  were  present  at  the 
meeting  included:  Mr.  John  L.  Sever- 
ance, ’85,  Mr.  Amos  McNairy,  Mr.  Alfred 
R.  Horr,  Dr,  Dan  F.  Bradley  ’82,  Mr. 
Amos  Miller  ’89,  Mr.  G.  R.  Hemingw'ay, 
Mr.  Frank  Van  Cleef  ’04,  Mr.  Joel  B. 
Hayden  ’09,  Mr.  Edwin  Brouse,  Mr. 
Beatty  B.  Williams  '99,  Mr.  Clayton  K. 
Fauver,  ’97,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Haskell  ’90  and 
Dr.  Jay  T.  Stocking. 

President  Wilkins  presented  his  annual 
report  which  summarized  the  events  of 
the  year  in  relation  to  all  divisions  of  the 
College,  from  decisions  of  the  trustees 
to  the  affairs  of  undergraduate  societies. 
One  notable  change  has  been  made,  effec- 
tive this  year,  in  the  length  of  the  school 
year.  After  a study  of  41  other  institu- 
tions it  w’as  found  that  Oberlin's  academic 
year  was  longer  than  all  but  one.  Harvard, 
in  which  the  length  was  exactly  the  same 
as  ours.  The  decision  was  reached  to 
shorten  our  year  by  one  week  and  ap- 
point Tuesday  preceding  the  14th  of  June 
as  Commencement  Day.  If  Tuesday  falls 
on  the  14th  then  that  will  be  Commence- 
ment Day. 

The  treasurer’s  report,  given  by  Mr. 
Cargill,  revealed  the  fact  that  the  College 
finished  the  past  year  with  a deficit  of 
$30,000,  due  mainly  to  the  drastic  cut  in 
tuition.  (With  tuition  raised  $25.00  this 
year  such  a deficit  will  probably  not  occur 
again.)  Total  assets  of  the  College  in- 
cluding endowment  and  plant,  amount  to 
$24,519,843.49.  Almost  twenty  million  of 
this  is  in  endowment;  the  balance  is  in 
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land,  buildings  and  equipment.  The  in- 
come from  investments  yielded  4.31  per 
cent  which  was  an  increase  of  .08  per 
cent  over  the  previous  year.  This  in- 
come amounted  to  $94,500  from  unre- 
stricted funds  and  $537,810  from  restrict- 
ed funds  in  the  general  college  endowment. 
Income  from  fees,  special  endowments 
for  the  three  schools,  dining  halls  and 
rooming  houses,  and  other  items  amount- 
ed to  something  over  a million  and  a 
half  dollars,  (our  arithmetic  failed  us) 
so  that  when  we  total  the  expenses  it 
means  that  a lot  of  money  passed  through 
various  hands  in  Oberlin  last  year. 

Gifts  for  the  year  amounted  to  $112,840. 
The  largest  bequest  was  from  Mr.  R.  T. 
Miller,  Jr.  '91,  $50,000,  to  be  added  to 
the  Etta  Fraser  Miller  Loan  Fund. 


SAWYER  FOR 
GOVERNOR 

Word  has  just  come  that  Charles 
.Sawyer  '08,  recently  re-elected  trustee  of 
Oberlin,  will  again  enter  the  race  for 
governor  of  Ohio.  He  was  defeated  by 
Martin  Davey  in  the  last  election  pri- 
maries but  hundreds  of  requests  from 
organizations  and  individuals  all 
over  the  state  have  influenced 
him  to  again  throw  his  hat  in 
the  ring. 

Anti-Uavey  Democrats  look 
to  Mr.  Sawyer  as  the  only  can- 
didate who  could  defeat  a Re- 
publican nominee  next  fall, 
especially  if  that  nominee  is 
John  Bn'ckcr,  Ohio  Stale  grad- 
uate, aud  the  present  .'\ttorney- 
( ieneral. 

Leaders  of  the  Davey  faction 
say  that  Sawyer’s  announce- 
ment means  political  suicide. 
The  Alumni  Maynsinc  next 
November  will  tell  who  is  right. 


i 


Mrs.  K.  F.  Rich 
Chorles  Sowyer 
Beatrice  Doerschuk 
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BOOK  REVIEW 

This  I Can  Hclit'i'i’,  by  I^cv.  Alfred 
(Irant  Walttm,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  V. : 
Harper  and  Hrotiiers,  K.  'i'.,  1935,  iip- 
xiii-256. 

Doctor  Walton  is  a graduate  of  the 
Colk'Kc  in  1911  and  of  the  (iradiiate 
School  of  Theology  in  1914.  He  holds 
a Ma.ster  of  Arts  from  Columbia;  and 
because  of  his  brilliant  work  in  the  min- 
istry Oberlin  honored  him  ten  years  ago 
with  the  Doctorate  in  Divinity,  our 
youngest  alumnus  so  honored  in  the  past 
generation.  He  is  now  the  successful 
pastor  of  Tompkins  .Avenue  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Brooklyn,  probably  the 
largest  church  of  that  denomination  in 
the  world,  next  to  Dr.  Cadman's  in  the 
same  city.  His  earlier  pastorates  were 
in  Stamford.  Conn,,  and  .Sprin.gheld, 
Mass. 

This  book  fidfdls  the  promise  of  its 
suggestive  title.  It  is  the  author’s  first, 
and  has  grown  out  of  twenty  years  of 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  personal 
religious  needs,  doubts,  and  fears  of 
many  thousands  of  parishioners,  one  of 
whom.  Col.  Hugh  L.  Cooper  of  Stam- 
ford, a retired  U.  S.  ,A.rmy  engineer,  has 
written  the  appreciative  Foreword.  The 
book  is  quite  evidently  the  product  of 
thorough  scholarship  as  well  as  broad 
knowledge  of  people,  but  avoids  the  aca- 
demic pose.  It  is  a frank  and  honest 
facing  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of 
religion,  in  the  attempt  to  develop  a 
reasonable  and  intelligent  faith  for  the 
modern  man.  The  author  feels  sure  that 
in  spite  of  waning  interest  in  organized 
Christianity  “the  man  of  today  has  a 
pathetic  eagerness  for  spiritual  reality — 
as  deep  and  as  earnest  as  any  displayed 
in  the  past — but  often  he  is  unable  to 
find  it.’’  To  help  such  folks  to  find  such 
shirilmil  reality,  and  with  complete  in- 
tellectual honesty,  is  the  purpose  of  the 
book,  evident  in  every  chapter;  and  this 
purpose  is  in  very  large  measure  achieved. 

The  opening  chapters  do  not  assume 
much  ac(|uaintance  with  recent  Biblical 
scholarship  on  the  part  of  the  readers : 
but  this  is  because  Dr.  W'alton  knows 
that  the  busy  man  of  affairs  is  (|uitc 
ignorant  here  and  needs  to  have  this  re- 
cent progress  interpreted  to  him.  He 
does  this  simply  and  well.  Then  the  fol- 
lowing chapters  discuss  clearly  and  with 
a fine  constructive  skill  such  important 
questions  as  Is  there  a personal  God? 
Who  was  this  man  Jesus?  Was  he 
diviner  Did  he  rise  from  the  dead? 
What  is  sin  and  how  do  we  get  rid  of 
it  ? What  may  we  believe  about  mir- 
acles.' Is  it  worth  while  to  pray?  and 
Is  there  life  after  death?  Nowhere  does 
he  handle  these  profound  problems  super- 
hciallv  or  evasively  hut  with  real  in- 
sight and  some  flegrcc  of  originality,  as 
well  as  with  unusually  illuminating  skill 
in  e.\pression.  The  bocjk  should  prove 
very  widely  helpful  to  many  troubled 
minds  who  have  "the  will  to  believe," 
but  whose  intellectual  honesty  demands 
further  light  before  believing.  One  can- 
not read  far  before  discovering  that  the 


writer,  in  his  notable  career  in  the  pulpit 
and  in  countless  iirivate  interviews,  has 
been  long  bringing  to  just  such  people 
real  .spiritual  and  intellecimtl  guidance 
worthy  of  all  confidence. 

G.  WALTER  FISKl'.. 


ART  MUSEUM 
RECEIVES  GIFTS 

In  October  the  Art  Museum  announced 
the  gift  of  two  lithograiihs  by  George 
Grosz  entitled  “The  Prisoner"  and  “The 
.Street",  through  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Malcolm  L.  .McBride,  well 
known  patrons  of  art  in  Cleveland.  In 
November  these  friends  again  presented 
the  Museum  with  a valuable  gift,  of  an 
nil  landscape  by  Sidney  Laufman  and  a 
watercolor  hv  Clarence  Carter,  two  of 
Cleveland's  eminent  artists. 

Mrs.  Hazel  B.  King,  curator  of  the 
•Art  Museum,  says  that  these  works  fill 
a great  need  in  the  collections  which  have 
grown  very  slowly  in  recent  years, 
(irosz’s  prints,  from  the  strongest  period 
in  his  tragic  life,  are  characteristically 
unpleasant  in  theme  but  c.xcmplify  the 
best  in  artistic  capacity.  Mr.  Laufman’s 
oil  and  Mr.  Carter's  watercolor  present 
an  interesting  contrast  in  treatment  of 
landscape,  the  former  showing  a quiet 
country  scene  with  tranquil,  earthly 
houses  and  the  latter  a Greek  Revival 
house  of  the  Middle  West  in  forsaken 
grandeur  with  emphasis  on  detail  and 
fresh  clean  color. 

Such  gifts  are  important  to  the  Mu- 
seum and  it  is  hoped  that  others  of  this 
type  will  be  made  in  the  near  future. 
There  have  been  no  funds  in  recent  years 
to  buy  pictures  which  arc  really  essen- 
tial to  the  work  which  the  staff  is  at- 
tempting to  carry  on. 

-Although  the  Museum  is  fortunate  in 
securing  a number  of  c.xhibitions  a great 
deal  more  could  be  done  in  this  field  if 
funds  were  available. 


PLEDGE-RESISTANCE 

Conliiwi'd  front  fat/e  3 

The  finally  effective  steps  toward  peace 
will  he  taken  not  by  individuals  or  by 
conventions  but  by  governments.  Even 
though  governmeut  action  in  the  last  an- 
alysis may  be  responsive  to  public  pres- 
sure, it  is  the  government  that  must  act. 
and  it  must  act  in  terms  of  legislation 
and  of  treaty.  The  most  directly  effec- 
tive way  in  which  any  citizen  can  promote 
the  cause  of  peace  is  by  doing  all  he  can 
to  lead  his  government  to  take  effective 
-'teps  toward  peace. 

Our  own  government  has  started  on 
that  high  road,  and  it  has  started  on  that 
road  not  without  collegiate  endeavor  and 
.support.  The  government  ought  to  look 
to  the  colleges,  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
ttdvice  and  support  in  its  further  progress. 
The  attitude  of  the  Colleges  toward  the 
government  in  the  matter  of  peace  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  cooperative,  and  not  non- 


cooperative. The  pledge  proposed  is  ab- 
solutely non-cooperative.  If  it  were 
taken  by  any  such  luimher  as  to  lead  the 
government  to  think  that  the  attitude  ex- 
Iircssed  were  characteristic  of  the  colleges, 
the  governmental  conclusion,  unfair  hut 
inevitable,  would  be  that  colleges  are 
hostile,  that  they  arc  in  fact  "hotbeds  of 
sedition,"  and  that  any  i>eace  proposal 
emanating  from  a college  source  or  sup- 
pr)fted  by  a college  representative  is  sus- 
pect and  undesirable.  To  have  the  govern- 
ment develop  such  an  attitude  toward  the 
colleges  would  be  tragically  unfortunate 
for  the  cause  of  peace, 

1 believe,  therefore,  that  the  taking  of 
the  pledge  would  be  worse  than  futile. 

This  has  been  a negative  talk.  I have 
argued  against  the  adoption  of  one  par- 
ticular plan  proposed  as  a means  toward 
the  prevention  of  war.  To  leave  the 
matter  permanently  there  would  be  un- 
pardonable. War  must  go.  If  this  par- 
ticular plan  is  bad,  what  plans  are  good? 
The  task  of  peace,  to  be  sure,  is  a lifelong 
task ; but  is  there  not  something  you  can 
do  about  it  now  ? Yes.  Suggestions  have 
been  made  upon  this  platform  and  in 
other  halls  of  this  College  by  Senator 
Nyc.  by  Professor  Jaszi,  and  by  other 
speakers.  As  soon  as  time  and  strength 
permit  I shall  try  to  combine  those  and 
other  suggestions  in  a positive  talk  on 
student  work  for  the  prevention  of  war. 

This,  in  any  case,  is  true:  the  action  of 
the  American  College  in  the  field  of  peace 
should  be  specifically  collegiate — it  should 
be  primarily  intelligent,  not  primarily 
emotional;  deliberate,  not  impulsive;  real- 
istic, not  naive;  not  defeatist,  but  creative. 

THEODORE  STEARNS, 
COMPOSER,  DIES 

Theodore  Stearns,  noted  composer  and 
head  of  the  music  department  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  who  received  his 
early  training  at  the  Oberlin  conserva- 
tory In  1896,  died  at  his  home  in  Los 
.Angeles  last  Friday.  After  leaving 
Oberlin,  Mr.  Stearns  went  to  Wurzburg 
Royal  conservatory,  Germany,  where  he 
.gained  prominence  by  composing  an  opera, 
"Endymion",  and  "Indian  Suite". 

In  1922,  he  became  music  critic  for  the 
Chicago  Herald,  and  a year  later  went 
to  New  York  to  accept  the  same  position 
on  the  .Morning  Telegraph,  In  1927,  his 
"Suite  Capretise"  was  presented  by  the 
New  York  Symphony,  and  his  opera, 
Snowbird  , was  sung  in  Germany  the 
following  year.  For  this  and  his  other 
creative  work,  he  received  the  Guggen- 
heim Foundation  reward  in  1928.  He 
wrote  a musical  drama  entitled  ".Atlan- 
tis” in  1929. 

Mr.  Stearns  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
Margaret  LaMar,  and  his  four  children: 
Lucy,  Irving,  Charles,  and  Pindar. 
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Oberlin 

Football 

By 

ATLEE  ZELLERS 

The  type  of  college  whicli  Oberlin  cni- 
boclies  is  not  coiulncive  to  winning  ath- 
letic teams.  In  the  first  jilace,  the  ad- 
ministration and  faculty,  while  realizing 
the  benefits  derived  from  intercollegiate 
football,  look  upon  it  only  as  a necessary 
evil.  Certainly  they  are  not  blind  to  the 
importance  of  iihysical  education  as  a 
means  of  developing  leaders  and  scholars, 
but  they  feel  that  this  development  may 
be  attained  through  the  daily  gym  classes 
and  an  intramural  program  rather  than 
through  intercollegiate  competition,  since 
the  latter  reaches  such  a relatively  small 
number  of  men.  My  opinion  is  that  they 
would  promptly  and  gladly  cancel  all 
future  games  with  other  schools,  if  they 
could  do  so  without  the  risk  of  losing  the 
type  of  student  Oberlin  desires.  With 
this  policy  in  mind,  one  can  readily  see 
why  they  place  no  emphasis  upon  secur- 
ing the  high  school  athlete  through  ex- 
tensive advertising  and  tempting  offers. 
This  is  my  vital  point : what  Oberlin  has 
to  offer  does  not  appeal  to  the  man  who 
is  greatly  interested  in  physical  culture 
and  intense  machine-Iikc  competition. 

Regarding  social  grace  and  academic 
perfection  as  their  objectives  in  college, 
Oberlin  students  naturally  possess  only  a 
hike-warm  enthusiasm  for  athletics.  The 
scc|uence  is  simple.  The  football  team 
actually  suffers  from  lack  of  support, 
for  no  matter 
how  much  a 
player  may 
deny  the  ac- 
cusation, he 
does  appreci- 
ate recognition 
of  his  work  on 
the  field.  And 
yet,  paradox- 
ically, if  Ober- 
lin had  a win- 
ning team,  it 
would  receive 
all  the  sup- 
port it  desires. 
The  fallacy 
here  a g a i n 
arises  from  the 
attitude  of  the 
students. While 
they  would 
gladly  welcome 
a successful 
aggr  egation, 
they  arc  un- 
willing to  sac- 
rifice the  time 
and  effort  nec- 
essary to  bring 
jiressure  on  the 
ad  ministration 


in  order  to  secure  that  team.  It  isn’t 
worthwhile  to  them ; a winning  team  is 
not  a vital  factor  in  their  college  careers. 

Furthermore,  the  football  aspirant 
suffers  from  the  lack  of  time  which  he 
may  devote  to  the  sport.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  this:  rivalry  in  the  class- 
room demands  that  he  spend  from  four 
to  eight  hours  daily  on  concentrated  study, 
and  financial  embarrassment  often  makes 
it  essential  that  he  engage  in  part-time 
work.  Thus  he  determines  that,  although 
he  would  like  to  play  football,  he  cannot 
afford  to  lower  his  scholastic  standing  or 
risk  the  loss  of  his  job. 

But  what  happens  to  the  man  who 
does  go  out  for  football  under  such  con- 
ditions? Because  of  daily  three-hour 
practice  sessions,  he  must  remain  uii  later 
at  night  in  order  to  complete  his  assign- 
ments fur  the  following  day.  He  loses 
sleep  and  therefore  vitality — and  spirit 
pep,  and  drive  are  very  important  in  such 
a rugged  game  as  football.  In  order  to 
make  up  for  his  loss  of  energy,  the  player 
frec|uently  disregards  the  advice  of  train- 
ers and  doctors  and  eats  between  meals 
or  before  going  to  bed.  Obviously  the 
man  who  has  a midnight  lunch  endangers 
his  health  through  unrelaxed  rest  as  well 
as  through  insufficient  rest.  This  im- 
proper training  is  certainly  a factor  in 
Oberlin’s  large  annual  numher  of  injuries, 
for  men  are  easily  hurt  when  they  are 
not  in  the  best  of  condition.  Such  in- 
juries are,  of  course,  a damaging  influence 
to  any  team's  showing. 

The  final  reason  for  Oberlin's  unsuc- 
cessful football  teams  is  a definite  lack  of 
material.  Contrary  to  rumors  on  the 
campus,  there  is  no  great  wealth  of  pros- 
pective Red  Granges,  and  the  coaches  are 
not  at  fault  in  failing  to  develoii  them. 
This  lack  of  material  is  a result  of  the 
fundamental  fact  that  Oberlin  does  not 
appeal  to  the  athlete.  Oberlin's  recent 
athletic  record  is  not  as  good  as  that  of 
Wooster.  Case,  or  Western  Reserve  be- 
cau.se  Oberlin  does  not  have  in  nearly  so 
full  a meastire  the  virile  manhood  from 
which  varsity  teams  are  recruited. 

First,  then,  there  is  a definite  scarcity 
of  big.  rugged,  well-C(Mjrdinated  men.  In 
not  one  game  during  the  19,14  season  did 
Oberlin  measure  up  to  its  opponents  in 
respect  to  size.  It  was,  on  the  contrary, 
outweighed  from  ten  to  twenty  |iounds 
)ier  man.  .'second,  many  of  I Iberlin's 
most  experienced  men  are,  relatively 
speaking,  not  experienced  at  all.  ()ver 
litilf  of  them  never  played  high  .school 
football,  and  have  conse(|uently  learned 
the  game  since  their  entrance  In  college. 
This  lack  of  technical  training  Is  a dis- 
tinct disadvantage  to  the  new  player,  es- 
pecially wlu-n  he  is  under  fire  and  realizes 
tluit  a great  deal  <le])ends  on  him.  Dropped 
punts,  ragged  blocking,  and  poor  inter- 
ference are  all  examples  of  how  the  new 
player  ])er forms.  We  might,  however, 
forego  strong  husky  men  or  even  men 
well-versed  in  football  knowledge,  if  a 
sullicient  mtmber  of  just  onlinary  students 
had  a sincere  desire  to  iilay.  Bitt  they 
don’t.  .'\gain,  there  arc  other  things 


Football— Past 
and  Future 

By 

J.  H.  NICHOLS 

“Campus  opinion  has  it  that  the  day 
of  winning  Criimson  and  Gold  football 
and  basketball  teams  is  past.  At  least  it 
is  apparent  that  Oberlin,  under  the  exist- 
ing conditions,  can  never  again  hope  to 
compete  on  even  terms  with  such  colleges 
as  are  now  on  her  schedules.  The  rea- 
son is  known  to  everyone  who  has  taken 
an  interest  in  the  subject:  Oberlin  stands 
for  Simoti-purity  in  athletics.  She  neither 
subsidizes  any  man  nor  smooths  the  wav 
for  him  to  play  football  or  basketball. 
Alumni  are  not  urged  to  go  forth  on  the 
highways  and  byways  to  find  likely-look- 
ing High  School  prospects.  Anyone  who 
cannot  pass  the  entrance  rciiuirements  or 
maintain  good  grades  is  not  considered, 
even  if  he  possesses  remarkable  athletic 
prowess. 

"Oberlin  has  two  alternatives  in  this 
situation.  .She  must  either  concentrate 
on  the  intramural  program  and  such  inter- 
collegiate athletics  as  track,  soccer,  tennis, 
and  golf ; or  she  must  see  to  it  that  out- 
standing athletes  are  offered  the  proper 
inducements.”  .So  reads  a Review  sports 
editorial  of  two  years  ago. 

It  is  important  for  students  and  alumni 
to  understand  the  background  of  Ober- 
lin's athletic  policy. 

.■\thletics  have  had  an  evolution  like 
any  social  institution  based  on  a natural 
impulse  or  drive.  College  athletics  began 
and  developed  as  student  enterprises  with 
which  the  college  authorities,  unfortun- 
ately, had  nothing  to  do,  and  in  which 
earnest  teachers,  for  the  most  part  took 
no  interest.  The  college  created  the  social 
group,  the  play  impulse  did  the  rest.  From 
what  were  at  first  vacant  lot  games  wo 
have  a highly  evolved  system  of  college 
athletics.  The  history  of  athletics  in 
(Iberlin  is  a true  picture  of  the  Instory 
of  athletics  in  all  of  the  older  colleges 
of  ihis  country. 
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which  mean  more  to  them  than  footlrdl. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  summarize  the 
cycle.  The  genertd  policy  of  Oberlin 
^lres^e.'  the  social  and  acadamic  sides  ol 
life.  These  social  and  acadamic  pursuits 
rc(|uire  time  which  otherwise  might  he 
devoted  to  a winning  football  team.  I his 
scarcity  of  time  results  in  improper  train- 
ing on  the  part  of  those  who  do  play.  In- 
juries follow.  Bear  in  mind  also  the 
definite  lack  of  material  in  the  first 
lilace,  and  then  try  to  bl.atne  those  ^ eoiiien 
for  losing. 
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The  founders  of  Oberlin  College  had 
the  puritan  and  ascetic  attitude  toward 
play  and  recreation,  although  they  did 
consider  health  as  of  some  value.  'J  he 
motto  "learning  and  labor"  and  the  em- 
phasis placed  on  manual  labor  in  the  early 
days  of  her  history,  relfect  considerable 
interest  in  the  part  that  physical  activity 
plays  in  growth  and  development  and 
health. 

Cricket  was  the  earliest  sport  recorded 
in  18S8-()0  and  received  little  encourage- 
ment from  the  faculty.  Oberlin  began 
her  history  of  intercollegiate  athletics 
with  a game  of  haschall  with  Western 
Reserve  in  1873.  The  score  of  the  game 
was  67-28  in  favor  of  Oberlin.  The  hrst 
intercollegiate  football  team  represented 
Oberlin  in  1891  in  a game  with  Michigan. 
The  result:  Michigan  20,  Oberlin  0.  The 
faculty  attitude  toward  athletics  and  es- 
pecially intercollegiate  athletics  was  first 
one  of  discouragement,  later  one  of  tol- 
eration and  finally  active  cooperation  and 
approval. 

Dr.  Frederick  E.  Leonard  was  the  first 
appointment  to  the  faculty  of  Oberlin 
College  in  the  field  of  physical  education 
and  hygiene.  He  was  the  father  of  physi- 
cal education  in  Oberlin.  He  organized 
the  department  on  a sound  educational 
basis,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  scholars  and  pioneers 
in  this  field  and  as  the  leading  historian 
of  his  period  in  physical  education.  Three 
members  of  our  present  men’s  staff  had 
much  of  their  physical  educational  train- 
ing under  Dr.  Leonard. 

In  all  the  earlier  sports  intramural  par- 
ticipation on  the  class  or  literary  society 
team  preceded  intercollegiate  competi- 
tion. The  general  plan  was  the  same  as 
that  now  followed  in  our  intercollegiate 
soccer,  where  the  Varsity  team  is  selected 
after  a round  of  interclass  games. 

In  1905  through  President  King  and 
Dr.  Leonard,  Oberlin  gave  their  answer 
to  the  place  of  athletics  in  the  educa- 
tional program  of  this  college,  by  ap- 
pointing Mr,  Charles  W.  Savage  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Physical  Education  and  Direc- 
tor of  Athletics.  This  was  a step  of 
tremendous  importance  at  that  time.  Mr. 
Savage's  appointment  as  a full  time  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  with  the  rank  of  pro- 
fessor, was  one  of  the  first  in  the  coun- 
try. As  a result,  Oberlin  became  a 
leader  in  this  field. 

There  were  athletic  directors  in  other 
institutions  at  the  time,  but  they  were  for 
the  most  part,  employed  by  athletic 
boards  and  paid  from  the  funds  of  the 
athletic  association  and  therefore  were 
not  really  responsible  to  the  institution. 
This  is  still  true  in  .some  institutions  to- 
day. Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Sav- 
age, Oberlin  College  athletics  became 
synonymous  with  the  highest  ideals  in 
sport. 

So  much  for  the  past — but  what  of 
Oberlin's  future  athletic  policy? 

In  my  opinion  Oberlin’s  athletic  policy 
has  not  changed  fundamentally  in  the 
past  twenty-five  years  and  will  not 
change  in  tlie  near  future.  The  athletic 
|)olicies  of  an  institution  such  as  Oberlin, 


directed  though  they  are  by  a given  de- 
partment, actually  reflect  and  interpret 
the  whole  educational  philo.sophy  and 
standards  of  the  college  and  in  this  sense 
all  of  the  faculty  and  students  of  the 
past  have  had  their  share  in  shaping 
these  policies. 

.‘\s  .Mr.  Savage  stated  last  spring, 
“the  athletic  policy  for  over  a (piarter  of 
a century  has  been  merely  a policy  of 
downright  honesty;  the  acceptance  of 
students  who  arc  attracted  to  Oberlin  for 
educational  rea.sons  and  the  development 
and  training  of  them  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  with  the  facilities,  stafT  and  time 
available.”  This  does  not  sound  like  a 
distinctive  procedure,  yet  if  you  were 
familiar  with  athletic  conditions  as  they 
relate  to  intercollegiate  football  you 
would  realize  how  uni(|ue  such  a policy 
actually  is.  The  numher  of  colleges  that 
are  actually  living  uj)  to  this  standard  is 
not  large. 

What  is  the  general  athletic  situation 
today,  especially  as  it  applies  to  inter- 
collegiate football?  (Since  it  is  around 
this  sport  that  most  of  the  controversial 
issues  arise.) 

It  has  become  clear  in  the  past  few 
years  that  institutions  are  either  by  force 
of  circumstances  because  of  their  geo- 
graphic situation,  or  by  their  own  choice, 
aligning  themselves  with  one  of  two 
groups,  in  college  athletics.  The  first 
group  is  composed  of  those  institutions 
mostly  in  larger  cities  who  are  conducting 
football,  as  big  business.  A large  revenue 
must  be  maintained  to  keep  the  business 
on  a successful  basis,  operate  the  stadia, 
maintain  other  sports,  pay  salaries,  and 
satisfy  the  business  and  advertising  in- 
terests. Business  men  know  that  winning 
teams  mean  publicity,  prestige,  and  much 
money  spent  in  the  city.  A big  game  in 
Columbus,  often  means  the  expenditure 
of  over  $150,000  in  downtown  Columbus 
over  a week-end. 

Grantland  Rice,  professional  sports 
writer,  and  one  of  the  big  time  football’s 
ablest  ballyhoo  artists,  syndicated  this 
statement  in  his  column  a few  months 
ago.  “There  is  more  proselyting  and 
subsidizing  and  actual  payment  for  foot- 
ball talent  than  the  game  has  ever 
known.  Winning  teams  mean  cash  to  pay 
for  big  overheads.  Losing  teams  mean 
deficits.  A crack  half-back  or  a star 
running  guard  or  an  able  forward  passer 
today  can  mean  from  10,000  to  20,000 
in  a sea.son’s  receipts.  The  crowds  to- 
day go  with  the  winners — the  better  play- 
ers. Out  on  the  west  coast  the  scramble 
for  star  prep  school  players  has  set  a 
new  record.  Coaches  are  soliciting  high 
school  and  prep  school  stars.  They  arc 
not  only  offered  scholarships,  but  some- 
tbiug  well  beyond  this.  And  the  west 
coast  doesn’t  stand  alone.  College  foot- 
ball has  become,  in  many  instances,  big 
business.  This  may  be  all  right  or  it 
may  be  all  wrong.  We  are  not  moraliz- 
ing. We  are  merely  relating  facts.” 
There  are  plenty  of  e.xamplcs  of  this 
sort  of  football  close  to  home. 

Football  of  this  type  although  the  play- 
ers are  usually  not  directly  paid,  is  ama- 
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teur  in  name  only,  (and  is  a travesty  on 
sport).  The  school  with  the  largest  fin- 
ancial resources,  the  best  organized  con- 
tact men,  and  the  fewest  scruples,  is  the 
most  successful  in  money  and  in  victories. 

As  Gil  Dobie,  coach  at  Cornell,  told  his 
alumni,  “My  friends,  it  is  evident,  that 
students  playing  football,  can’t  beat  foot- 
ball players  going  to  college.” 

In  the  second  group  are  those  institu- 
tions that  are  trying  to  conduct  football 
as  a game  and  a sport.  In  this  group  are 
many  of  the  privately  endowed  liberal  arts 
colleges  with  limited  enrollments  and 
high  scholastic  standards.  In  between  the 
two  groups  are  as  many  varying  degrees 
of  compromise  as  there  are  institutions. 
Some  of  these  are  still  hoping  for  the  re- 
turn to  the  good  old  days,  before  the  auto- 
mobile and  the  radio  when  many  of  the 
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Another  football  season  is  over 
and  not  such  a successful  one  so 
explanations  are  in  order.  These 
two  articles  give  two  sides  of  the 
football  picture.  Dr.  Nichols  speaks 
of  the  policy  which  we  follow  and 
what  we  are  going  to  do  about  it 
in  the  future.  Atlee  Zellers,  presi- 
dent of  the  Junior  Class  last  year 
ond  this  year  chairman  of  the  men's 
Honor  Committee,  presents  the  view 
of  a student,  a football  player  and 
one  who  has  first  hand  information 
on  being  benched  for  injuries.  His 
picture  seems  more  dismal  than  Dr. 
Nichols'  but  we  believe  it  is  also 
true.  Zeller's  article  was  published 
in  the  OLYMPIAN,  undergraduate 
literary  magazine.  During  the  post 
season  Dr.  Nichols  had  a series  of 
articles  in  the  Sunday  feature  sec- 
tion of  Scripps-Howard  papers  on 
the  difficulties  of  refereeing  foot- 
ball games. 
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smaller  colleges  attracted  almost  as  big 
crowds  as  the  state  universities  and 
municipal  schools. 

(ilbcrlin  has  taken  its  stand  with  this 
second  group,  .-\long  with  some  other  in- 
stitutions she  has  ptiid  a price — for  pio- 
neering in  this  held.  Von  can't  have  yonr 
cake  and  cat  it  too.  Oberlin  has  lost  some- 
thing in  athletic  prestige  iti  recent  year.s — 
as  represented  by  intercollegiate  football, 
which  in  the  minds  of  some  alumni  and 
most  of  the  sporting  public,  is  all  that 
amounts  to  anything.  However,  Oberlin 
has  gained  the  respect  of  thinking  people, 
as  being  an  institution  where  athletics  are 
in  keeping  with  highest  standr '-ds  of 
sportsmanship  not  only  in  the  actn  d play- 
ing of  the  game  hut  in  the  methods  used 
in  the  preparation  for  the  game.  In  spite 
of  this,  our  record  over  the  last  ten 
years,  is  one  that  any  institution  may  be 
proud  of.  W’e  have  won  61%  of  onr 
football  games  and  52%  of  all  inter- 
collegiate contests,  and  56%  of  all  Ohio 
Conference  .games. 

■■Mumni  and  students  occasionally  ask, 
"Isn’t  there  a middle  ground  somewhere? 
Is  our  athletic  policy,  of  simple  honesty 
incompatible  with  successful  football 
teams?  Haven't  many  other  factors  that 
can  be  changed  and  do  not  involve  a 
compromise  of  our  standards  something 
to  do  with  the  lack  of  success  of  Ober- 
lin football  teams  in  recent  years?"  My 
answer  to  that  is, — Ves,  there  arc  many 
conditions  in  scholastic  work  and  in 
methods  of  conducting  sport  that  con- 
tribute in  varying  degrees  to  the  present 
athletic  situation  in  Oberlin.  Most  of 
these  changes  in  conditions  have  meant  a 
real  advance  for  the  college  as  an  educa- 
tional institution  and  we  wouldn't  wish 
to  change  them  if  we  could. 

1 have  oidy  time  to  suggest  a few  of 
these  conditions.  The  period,  especially 
following  the  world  war  has  been  a 
period  of  tremendous  growth  in  colleges 
and  universities.  However,  since  191,5, 
Oberlin  has  held  to  a strictly  limited  en- 
rollment, believed  to  be  the  ideal  size  for 
a college  of  this  type. 

When  I atid  matiy  of  my  friends  on 
the  faculty  entered  Oberlin.  all  that  was 
needed  to  matriculate  was  the  rccom- 
meudati(ju  from  the  principal  of  our  High 
School  or  Academy  that  he  believed  us 
captible  of  handling  college  work.  Now 
as  all  of  you  have  been  told  by  .Mr. 
.Seaman,  you  arc  a highly  selected  group 
scholastictilly  (if  iifit  idiysically)  and  it 
is  not  left  to  the  jtidgmeTit  of  the  princi- 
pal. Along  with  stiffetiing  of  entrance 
re(|nircments  has  come  a steadily  increas- 
ing scholastic  |)ressure,  iind  a keener 
competition  for  grades  under  the  ranking 
system  and  the  tiwarding  of  student  aid 
on  the  basis  of  grades  plus  neeil.  The 
awaialiug  of  scholarshi])S  oidy  to  men 
ranking  first,  second,  or  third  among  the 
men  in  their  high  school  class;  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  high  grades  in  order 
to  retain  a scholarshiii  and  competitive 
examinations  for  scholarshi|is ; all  these 
have  had  their  effect  on  the  type  of  boy 
who  is  attracted  to  Oberlin.  .Some  feel 


that  Oberlin  has  gained  the  reputation  of 
beitig  so  dithcult  scholastically  that  many 
all-around  boys,  of  average  scholastic 
ability  who  arc  interested  in  Oberlin,  are 
at  raid  to  apply,  fearing  that  they  won’t 
be  tible  to  make  the  grade.  Would  we 
change  this?  Possibly  some  would,  who 
believe  more  weight  should  be  placed  on 
the  all-around  (pialifications  of  the  appli- 
cant. 

The  state  supported  schools,  municipal 
schools,  and  junior  colleges  that  have 
either  low  tuition  fees  or  no  tuition, 
have  attracted  the  poor  boy  during  recent 
.rears.  The  best  football  players  come 
from  the  lower  brackets  in  the  economic 
levels.  The  good  football  player  has 
usually  come  up  through  the  school  of 
hard  knocks  and  hard  work.  The  boys 
brought  up  with  little  hard  physical  work 
will  rarely  be  interested  in  football.  It 
is  a rugged-bodily  contact  game,  recpiir- 
ing  physical  courage  and  stamina.  Most 
boys  attracted  to  the  liberal  arts  college 
arc  young  and  physically  immature.  They 
are  the  type  that  make  good  progress  in 
high  school  and  enter  college  at  17  or 
18  and  arc  physically  undeveloped.  Many 
of  the  boys  entering  the  men's  colleges  of 
the  east  spend  an  extra  year  or  two  in 
preparatory  school  before  entering  col- 
lege. 

In  recent  depression  years,  there  has 
developed  a terrific  competition  among 
privately  endowed  liberal  arts  colleges, 
many  of  whom  are  struggling  for  their 
very  existence,  for  all-around  outstanding 
men.  The  gifted  boy  in  many  cases,  re- 
gardless of  need,  can  shop  around  and 
select  the  best  offer  which  often  carries 
with  it  considerable  more  than  just 
tuition. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  the  higher 
entrance  requirements  and  more  careful 
selection,  the  increasing  scholastic  pres- 
sure, the  great  development  in  extra  cur- 
ricular opportunities,  the  need  for  many 
boys  to  earn  most  of  their  way,  and  the 
extensive  recruiting  programs  have  been 
the  more  important  factors  effecting  our 
athletic  material. 

In  addition,  within  our  own  department 
there  has  been  a change  which  no  doubt 
made  some  difference.  In  the  last  ten 
years  we  have  almost  doubled  our  inter- 
collegiate athletic  program,  adding  soccer, 
golf,  swimming,  and  fencing,  making  a 
total  of  ten  intercollegiate  sports.  Al- 
though greatly  increasing  the  total  num- 
ber enjoying  the  opportunity  of  inter- 
collegiate competition  it  definitely  tends  to 
decrease  the  emphasis  on  any  one  sport 
and  sjtreads  out  participation  among  more 
men,  a recent  study  revealing  that  over 
50%  of  Oberlin  men  were  taking  part 
in  some  intercollegiate  sport.  The  aver- 
age in  most  .schools  is  from  10  to  15%. 
There  is  no  iiuestion  that  more  successful 
teams  can  be  produced  by  concent  rating 
on  one  sport  in  the  fall  and  conducting 
Slicing  football.  Some  schools  that  have 
rtither  regularly  defeated  us  in  recent 
years  in  football,  have  killed  their  spring 
sports  by  just  this  procedure. 

The  intramural  program  has  also  been 


greatly  strengthened  in  the  past  ten  years 
and  a broad  diversified  program  of  23 
different  sports  reaching  98%  of  the  men 
over  a four  year  period,  is  being  carried 
on.  This  has  resulted  iu  some  men  being 
satisfied  with  just  intramural  participa- 
tion who.  in  the  earlier  days,  would  have 
gone  out  for  intercollegiate  teams.  Many 
boys  who  are  carrying  heavy  scholastic 
work,  who  also  have  to  earn  their  way, 
feel  that  they  cannot  afford  to  take  the 
time.  There  arc  no  soft  jobs  for  ath- 
letes or  tinyone  else.  Athletes  are  treated 
exactly  the  same  as  any  other  student. 
No  favors  are  asked  and  none  are  given. 
There  is  no  discrimination  against  the 
athlete — except  in  rare  cases,  where  it  is 
felt,  that  athletics  will  interfere  with  the 
work  reciuircd. 

What  is  the  answer  to  (Jberlin’s  ath- 
letic situation?  Is  it  as  the  Review  sug- 
gested, to  either  concentrate  on  the  intra- 
mural program  and  such  intercollegiate 
sports  as  track,  soccer,  tennis,  and  golf, 
or  see  to  it  that  outstanding  athletes  are 
offered  the  proper  inducements?  My 
answer  is  unqualified — No!  to  either  one 
of  these  suggestions.  My  solution  is  this, 
and  we  intend  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
carry  it  out. 

In  the  future,  w’e  will  strive  to  schedule 
only  those  colleges  that  are  similar  in 
size  and  in  their  educational  and  athletic 
standards.  This  means  that  we  should 
carry  on  our  intercollegiate  competition 
as  far  as  possible  with  liberal  arts  col- 
leges of  high  academic  and  athletic 
standards.  The  two  usually  go  together. 
(You  may  say  this  is  nothing  new  or 
startling.)  However,  it  is  easier  said 
than  done.  Most  schools  that  actually 
fall  in  this  class  are  a considerable  dis- 
tance from  Oberlin,  requiring  time  and 
expense  to  meet  them.  I would  include 
in  this  group : Swarthmore,  Hamilton, 
Haverford,  Union,  Carlcton,  Earlbani, 
DePauw,  Lawrence,  Grinnell,  Rochester, 
Amherst,  Wesleyan,  Johns  Hopkins, 
Denison,  Wooster,  and  Pomona.  There 
are  no  doubt  others.  You  will  be  inter- 
ested in  an  excerpt  from  a letter  received 
Monday  by  President  Wilkins  from  Presi- 
dent Aydelotte  of  Swarthmore.  He 
writes  as  follows:  "I  want  to  say  what 
lileasure  it  gives  me  to  learn  from  Dr. 
Palmer  that  he  has  received  an  overture 
from  Oberliu  regarding  a football  game. 
I'hc  expense  involved  is.  of  course,  a seri- 
ous matter  for  both  of  us,  but  we  find 
ourselves  in  e.xactly  the  same  position  that 
you  are,  of  wishing  to  have  more  ath- 
letic contests  with  institutions  who  .select 
students  on  intellectual  grounds  and  not 
primarily  for  athletic  purposes.  I do 
hope  our  athletic  managements  will  be 
able  to  arrange  a .series  of  contests  in 
spite  of  the  dillieulties  involved."  Me 
are  not  assuming  a "holier  than  thou" 
attitttde.  We  are  simply  doing  the  just 
and  fair  thing  and  playing  schools  that 
are  interested  in  the  same  things  we  are. 

Onr  boys  have  just  had  the  experience 
of  playing  with  a school  of  this  type  in 
Hamilton  College.  The  type  of  boy  met. 
the  S])irit  of  the  school,  and  the  whole 
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ATHLETICS  Ess 


Captain  Cooper 


FOOTBALL  RESULTS 


Oct. 

5 

Rochester 

Oberlin  

0 

Oct. 

12 

Oberlin  .... 

..  4 

Marietta  .... 

0 

Oct. 

19 

Oberlin  .... 

..12 

Hamilton  .. 

6 

Oct. 

26 

Case  

..12 

Oberlin  

6 

Nov. 

2 

Oberlin  .... 

..  3 

Wittenberg 

0 

Nov. 

9 

Oberlin  .... 

..  0 

Wooster  .... 

0 

Nov. 

16 

Kenvon  .... 

.13 

Oberlin  

0 

Nov. 

23 

Reserve  .... 

..40 

Oberlin  

0 

Won  3 Lost  4 Tied  1 

Handicapped  seriously  by  lack  of  re- 
serve strength  coupled  with  injuries  to 
pivotal  men  Oberlin's  football  team 

fought  through  to  a satisfactory  season. 
Injuries  to  Wickenden,  Copeland,  Spears, 
Baley  and  Barnes  constantly  shifted  our 
lineup  and  somewhat  destroyed  what 

promised  to  be  a well  developing  team 
play.  The  games  were  all  hard  fought 
and  with  the  exception  of  Western  Re- 
serve scoring  was  low  on  both  sides. 

Captain  Cooper  deserves  considerable 
credit  for  the  fine  spirit  maintained  on 
the  squad  throughout  the  season.  Al- 
though graduating  losses  will  be  quite 

heavy  there  is  every  indication  that  with 
the  incoming  freshmen  next  year's  team 
under  the  leadership  of  Captain-elect 
Richard  W ickenden  will  continue  on 
from  where  this  team  left  off. 

At  the  annual  football  ban(|iict  held 
Monday,  November  25th,  the  following 
men  were  awarded  football  letters : — 

Seniors — 


Scotty  Cooper 

Bill  Berry 

Sam  Barnes 

Atlee  Zellers 

Jim  Baley 

Art  Brown 

Juniors — 

Dick  Wickenden 

Bob  Dixon 

John  Rudolph 

Joe  Reiter 

Sophomores — 

Perry  Ayres 

Mel  Kennedy 

Martin  Berthold 

Bill  Kirtland 

Walter  Cooper 

Jerry  Spears 

Bob  Harrison 

SOCCER  RESULTS 


Oct.  2fi  Obcrlin..-.  2 Wooster  2 

Nov.  1 Obcrlin.  ..  4 Muskingum..  1 

Nov.  9 Oberlin....  3 Wooster  0 

Nov.  15  Oberlin.  , 4 Allegheny  ..  0 

Nov.  22  Oberlin.  ..  1 Illinois  0 

Nov.  26  Obcrlin.  ..  5 Ohio  State  ..  0 

Won  5 Lost  0 Tied  1 


Oberlin’s  Soccer  team  ended  its  season 
on  November  26  by  decisively  defeating 
Ohio  State.  Oberlin  outplayed  the  down 
staters  all  during  the  game  but  did  not 
secure  their  goal  eye  until  the  second  half 
when  they  .scored  almost  at  will.  Goals 
were  scored  by  Hristov  (2)  and  Mestre- 
zat  (2).  Besides  these  two  Hastings, 
Strong  and  English  were  outstanding  in 
their  play. 

The  defeat  of  Ohio  State  5 to  0 on 
Tuesday,  November  26th  brought  to  a 
close  a highly  successful  soccer  season 
with  only  a tie  score  early  in  the  season 
to  mar  a "perfect"  season.  Although 
Peter  Hristov  was  the  outstanding  star 
of  the  season  the  team  was  characterized 
by  well  coordinated  team  play.  The 
playing  of  Captain  Koch,  Hastings,  Mes- 
trezat,  Ransmeicr,  English  and  Strong 
have  been  particularly  noteworthy. 

CROSS  COUNTRY  RESULTS 

Oct.  12  Obcrlin  ...18  Mount  Union. .54 
Bowling  Green  93 


Oct.  19  Ypsilanti-.24  Oberlin  31 

Oct.  26  Oberlin  ....IS  Case  45 

Nov.  2 Oberlin  ....21  Miami  37 

Nov.  9 Oberlin  ...  20  Wooster  35 


Nov.  16  Oberlin  ...17  Muskingum  ..42 
Nov.  23  Ohio  Conference — Oberlin  at 

Oberlin 

Mount  Union 
Wooster 

Nov.  25  Central  Intercollegiates  at  E. 

Lansing,  Mich. 

Michigan  State 
Notre  Dame 
Oberlin 

Milwaukee  State 
Butler 

Oberlin's  loss  to  Ypsilanti  early  in  the 
season  and  without  tbc  assistance  of  Fred 
\\  ing  prevented  the  harriers  from  going 
through  a second  undefeated  season.  Cap- 
tain Manlovc  with  the  assistance  of 
Wing,  Duncan,  Richards.  Hanimel  and 
Dye  won  6 out  of  7 dual  meets  and  placed 
six  men  in  the  first  eleven  to  win  the 
Ohio  Conference  Title. 

Due  credit  should  go  to  Captain  Man- 
love  who  by  captaining  the  team  for 
the  past  two  years  has  brought  Oberlin 
from  a third  place  team  in  1933  to  two 
conferences  titles,  one  in  1934  and  the 
other  in  1935.  His  excellent  leadership 
and  indomitable  will  produced  a team 
morale  that  was  destined  to  win  from  tlie 
start. 


Lettermen  this  season  : — 

Seniors — 

George  Manlovc  Sven  Duncan 

Juniors — 

Fred  Wing  Sherni  Dye 

Walt  Richards 
Snfihoinorc — 

.^rt  Hammel 

WINTER  SPORTS 

With  the  outdoor  program  coming  to  a 
close  at  the  Thanksgiving  season  Oberlin 
swings  into  the  multitude  of  winter  ac- 
tivities in  the  field  of  sports.  From  an 
intercollegiate  angle  Basketball  will  hold 
the  floor  during  January  with  .Swimming 
and  Fencing  coming  into  the  picture  in 
February.  Basketball  starts  on  January 
11th  with  Marietta  and  finishes  on  Feb- 
ruary 29th  with  Olterbein. 

The  winter  program  of  indoor  intra- 
mural sports  and  recreational  activities 
are  quite  varied  and  include  Volleyball, 
Handball,  Badminton,  Boxing,  Wrestling, 
Fencing,  Gymnastics,  Tumbling.  Basket- 
ball, Swimming  and  Track.  Oberlin's  in- 
adequate gymnasium  is  full  to  capacity 
every  available  hour  of  the  day  and  night 
during  the  winter  session. 


1936 

FOOTBALL 

Date 

Games 

October 

3 — Rochester,  there 
10 — Allegheny,  here 
17 — Hamilton,  here 
24 — Wittenberg,  there 
31 — Kenyon,  here 

November 

7 — Case,  there 
14 — Denison,  there 
21 — Wooster,  here 

Captain-elect  Wickenden 
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Divisional  Report  on  Religion 
and  Religious  Education 


Victor  Obenhaus 


I.  Religions  influence  of  Oberlin, 
based  on  comments  from  Part  3 of  the 
questionnaire. 

It  is  with  no  intention  of  making  an 
analysis  of  the  religious  life  on  the  Ober- 
lin campus  that  this  account  is  presented. 
Such  would  require  a much  more  de- 
tailed study  and  a closer  association  with 
the  religious  life  of  the  college  than  the 
writer  has  experienced  recently.  This 
survey  is  based  solely  upon  the  comments 
relative  to  "religion”  in  Oberlin  as  these 
appeared  in  the  Alumni  questionnaire. 

Naturally  one  could  not  expect  uni- 
formity in  interpretation  of  “Religion", 
and  the  wide  variety  of  ideas  but  reflects 
the  general  thought  everywhere,  particu- 
larly in  “liberal"  Protestantism.  Hence 
the  diversity  of  notions  all  classed  under 
the  one  general  heading. 

Innumerable  times  there  appears  testi- 
mony describing  the  preparation  for  “the 
good  life”  which  Oberlin  provided.  Most 
frequently  appear  the  names  of  President 
King,  Dr.  Bosworth  and  Dr.  Hutchins 
when  referring  to  religious  influences  par- 
ticularly. Numerous  other  professors 
are  cited  as  having  contributed  to  the 
breadth  of  outlook.  The  term  "practical 
religion”  appears  frequently  as  does  “rich 
spiritual  heritage”.  Many  of  these  com- 
ments come  from  those  now  in  religious 
work  but  it  was  significant  to  note  the 
number  coming  from  those  in  other  lines 
as  well. 

In  many  instances  alumni  felt  this 
phase  of  their  life  had  been  over  em- 
phasized or  had  provided  them  with  a 
warped  outlook.  From  a few  were  sug- 
gestions that  the  Y.M.C.A.  emphasis  was 
sickening,  that  they  were  irritated  by  a 
narrow  religiosity  and  that  on  the  faculty 
were  too  many  “nice  people”  whose  nicety 
concealed  academic  and  social  short-com- 
ings. As  an  antidote  some  suggest  greater 
secularization. 

In  a large  measure  the  comments  about 
Oberlin's  contribution  to  their  life  phil- 
osophy seems  to  come  from  those  out  of 
college  before  l‘J20.  It  is  this  groiq), 
many  of  whom  are  now  parents  antici- 
pating college  selection  for  their  children, 
which  seems  to  idealize  the  religious  eni- 
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phasis  in  the  college.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  this  same  generation  felt  that 
they  had  been  softened  for  the  severe  life 
of  the  world  by  the  romantic  idealism  and 
strong  emphasis  on  religion. 

II.  Comments  on  recent  and  present 
religions  situation. 

Weighing  the  testimony  on  this  subject 
is  complicated  by  the  nature  of  the  com- 
ments. A particularly  strong  statement 
about  the  over  emphasis  on  the  faculty 
attitude  toward  religion  might  carry  more 
weight  than  many  milder  suggestions. 

Those  generally  opposed  to  the  religious 
interest  of  the  faculty  felt  that  there 
could  be  supplied  scientific  approach  to 
life  independent  of  this  implied  religious 
value.  Or  again,  the  remarks  contained 
suggestions  such  as  these — that  faculty- 
attitudes  make  real  religion  impossible: 
psychology  courses  tore  down  and  offered 
nothing  as  a substitute ; real  human  values 
and  interest  declined  with  the  King-Bos- 
worth  regime.  At  the  present  time  and  of 
recent  years  there  has  been  no  real  relig- 
ious food.  One  was  disappointed  in  the  lack 
of  spiritual  depth  of  the  faculty.  An- 
other had  the  insight  that  what  Oberlin 
was  experiencing  was  a part  of  the  wave 
of  Protestant  bankruptcy  which  left  the 
faculty  hostile  to  religion.  Or  there  is 
a tendency  among  the  faculty  to  minimize 
the  deeper  Christian  principles.  Instead 
of  allowing  people  to  choose  what  they 
want  from  various  faculty  members  there 
should  be  some  definite  stand  taken  by 
the  institution. 

Such  comments  are  in  keeping  with 
“the  modern  temper”.  Frequently  it  was 
assumed  that  what  we  think  of  as  religion 
was  an  entity  possible  of  transmission 
from  person  to  person,  for  which  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  are  responsible. 

III.  Suggestions  looking  inward  af- 
fecting Oberlin’s  religious  life. 

Numerous  are  the  suggestions  that  the 
Bible  requirement  be  dropped,  that  Bible 
study  as  it  was  known  was  dull  and  in  its 
place  should  be  given  history,  philosophy 
and  literature.  One  person  suggests  sex 
hygiene  and  salesmanship.  Because  he 
w'as  compelled  to  take  Bible,  one  man 

Victor  Obenhous  '25  took  his 
divinity  degree  ot  Union  Seminory 
and  his  master's  at  Columbia.  He 
has  been  serving  os  assistant  pastor 
ot  the  Church  of  the  Covenant  in 
Clevelond  since  1929.  This  orticle 
is  not  his  conception  of  religion 
at  Oberlin.  It  is  thot  of  the 
alumni  who  answered  that  portion 
of  the  alumni  questionnaire.  He 
has  merely  sought  to  interpret  their 
replies  ond  present  a composite 
picture. 


claims  his  interest  w-as  killed.  Since  it  is 
iio  longer  compulsory,  he  is  an  active 
church  worker.  Rather  than  make  Bible 
courses  compulsory  in  the  early  part  of 
college,  one  suggestion  is  to  offer  it  in  the 
Junior  and  Senior  years.  Interest  would 
be  more  natural.  A woman  felt  that  it 
was  unfair  to  deprive  women  students 
of  the  opportunity  to  have  Dr.  Graham 
and  Dr.  Horton.  In  contrast,  yet  in  keep- 
ing with  a number  of  suggestions,  it  was 
felt  that  greater  emphasis  on  agnostic 
attitudes  in  religion  would  be  a whole- 
some thing  for  the  college. 

A number  of  contributors  offered  the 
suggestion  that  Oberlin  was  too  limited 
in  its  religious  outlook  and  should  there- 
fore offer  more  encouragement  to  Catho- 
lic, Jewish  and  Christian  Science  points 
of  view.  Or,  as  others  remarked,  there 
is  too  much  catering  to  Catholic  and 
Jewish  thinking  in  Oberlin,  the  college 
was  begun  as  a Protestant  Christian  in- 
stitution and  should  maintain  that  iden- 
tity. Implied  in  many  contributions  was 
the  fact  that  Oberlin’s  Christian  nature 
was  its  uniqueness  and  if  that  were  lost, 
students  could  as  well  attend  universities 
and  colleges  nearer  home. 

A few  intimated  that  students  need 
background  courses  to  understand  what 
is  required  for  the  building  of  a religion. 
So  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
morals  and  conduct  that  the  great  truths 
of  religion  have  been  obscured. 

The  fact  that  these  comments,  though 
seemingly  numerous,  are  tucked  away  at 
rare  intervals  in  the  vast  amount  of 
material  provided  by  alumni  in  Section  3, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  religious 
life  as  a whole  is  taken  for  granted  and 
unless  there  is  something  radically  wrong, 
no  comment  was  offered.  Again  and 
again  throughout  the  entire  mass  of  sug- 
gestions appears  the  hope  that  the  rich 
tradition  of  cultural  heritage  which  mark- 
ed a certain  period  of  the  college  might 
be  continued.  It  is  not  unusual  that  this 
should  be  so,  for  that  period  was  coinci- 
dent with  the  general  life  and  develop- 
ment of  the  liberal  Protestant  position  in 
.America.  Correspondingly,  the  new  period 
;it  Oberlin  seems  to  have  begun  and  been 
contiiuied  coincident  with  the  genertil 
brctikdown  of  some  of  our  cherished 
religious  presuppositions.  We  long  for 
the  leadership  of  persons  who  ty|)ify  the 
etirlier  period  but  we  d(J  not  desire  to 
recre.'ite  the  genertil  thought  life  which 
produced  them.  However,  the  chaotic 
sltite  of  these  replies  is  probably  symbolic 
of  the  sttite  in  the  minds  of  most  college 
alumni  who  find  it  diflicult  to  harmonize 
the  idealism  of  college  life  and  the  ma- 
terialism of  the  world  in  which  they  work. 

Please  turn  to  page  12 
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"lUit  of  course  I like  Oberliii.  Yes, 
it  is  imieh  dilTemit  from  the  colleges  in 
Denmark.  Here  there  is  .so  much  eiitcr- 
tJiining.  All  the  time  there  is  something : 
a fancy  dress  ball,  a concert,  a (jilhert 
and  Sullivan  operetta,  a lecture — one  can 
not  understand  how  any  studying  at  all  is 
accomplished.”  I'aul  l.eyssac,  author, 
tictor,  lecturer  and  for  nine  years  asso- 
ciated with  Actress  Eva  Ee  (iailienne,  in 
the  Civic  Repertory  Theatre,  shrugged  his 
shoulders  as  he  was  interviewed  here  this 
month.  M.  Leyssac  had  completed  a 
recital  of  interpretative  readings  before 
nearly  four  hundred  students  interested  in 
I'rench.  The  recital,  sponsored  by  Lc 
Circle  Fnwcaisc.  was  one  of  many  during 
the  month. 

•As  customary  the  Peace  Society  brought 
several  enlightening  speakers  here  to  pre- 
sent different  phases  of  the  foreign  situ- 
ation. Among  these  Aldcn  (i.  Alley,  asso- 
ciate member  of  the  National  Council  for 
the  Prevention  of  \\'ar  who  gave  a vivid 
portrayal  of  "The  New  Hitler.”  A former 
member  of  the  British  Parliament,  Rennie 
Smith,  pointed  out  the  "International 
Implications  of  the  recent  British  Elec- 
tion" at  a meeting  early  in  December. 
L’nder  the  auspices  of  the  V.W.C.A.  Mur- 
ray D.  Lincoln,  executive  director  of  the 
Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  discussed 
"Seeking  A New  World  Through  Co- 
Operatives.”  Dr.  Wilfred  Osgood,  direc- 
tor of  the  Field  Museum — Chicago  Daily 
News  expedition  to  Abyssinia  in  1926-27 
recounted  his  adventures  in  a lecture  spon- 
sored by  the  college  early  in  November. 

Armistice  Day'  in  Oberlin  was  devoted 
to  services  commemorating  the  soldier 
dead  and  to  presenting  constructive  peace 
plans  to  prevent  further  needless  waste  of 
youth  on  the  field  of  battle.  Three  speak- 
ers, Professor  Robert  S.  Fletcher  of  the 


history  deiKirtmcnt,  James  Nelson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Peace  Society,  and  Charlotte 
Tinker  of  the  V.W.C.A.  set  forth  differ- 
ent aspects  of  the  present  situation  includ- 
ing the  possibility  of  war,  American  neu- 
trality legislation  and  the  R.O.T.C.  I'ol- 
lowing  the  meeting  the  students  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  sign  the  follow- 
ing statements : 

1.  "I  desire  genuine  neutrality  legisla- 
tion, to  jirevent  entanglement  of  the 
United  States  in  war — no  loans,  credits, 
munitions,  (jr  secondary  war-materials  to 
belligerents.” 

2.  “I  desire  the  demilitarization  of  our 
colleges  and  schools,  especially  the  passage 
of  the  Nyc-Kvalc  Bill  to  make  the 
R.O.T.C.  optional  instead  of  compulsory.” 

Tabulation  of  the  vote  revealed  that 
592  signed  the  first,  554  the  second.  Of 
these  totals  89  supported  the  first  alone 
and  51,  the  second:  503  favored  both 
resolutions.  These  results  were  for- 
warded to  Washington. 

High  point  of  the  fall  Dramatic  Asso- 
ciation season  was  the  presentation  of  the 
Sorcerer,  operetta  by  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van, on  November  15th  and  16th.  Con- 
servatory talent  lent  itself  admirably  to 
that  of  the  Dramatic  Association.  A cast 
and  chorus  of  46  were  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  J.  S.  McLaughlin,  assisted  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  K.  Breckenridge  and  Harold 
Mealy,  con.  '31.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
production  of  a Gilbert  and  Sullivan  will 
become  an  annual  event. 

First  edition  of  the  Olympian,  student 
literary  magazine,  appeared  November  19. 
Forty-two  pages,  filled  with  six  short 
stories,  five  poems,  and  five  essays,  made 
one  of  the  largest  Olympians  in  its  his- 
tory. Two  seniors,  Henrietta  Bulliett  and 
William  Rinehart  received  ten  dollars 
respectively  for  the  best  short  story  and 
essay  in  a contest  conducted  by  tire  maga- 
zine. Editor  James  Nelson  and  Business 
Manager  Carl  Helms  announce  that  the 
Winter  Olympian  will  be  released  some- 
time in  January. 

At  approximtely  the  same  time  that 
the  Olympian  made  its  appearance,  the 
freshmen  doffed  their  caps  at  the  tradi- 
tional Cap-BiirniTig  ceremony.  The  peace- 
fulness of  the  ceremony  which  was  held 
in  the  K-B  room  of  the  Men's  Building 
irked  a few  of  the  .sophomores  and 
brought  one  heated  letter  to  the  Rct'fctc 
calling  for  a return  to  the  good  old  days 
of  horse  trough  ducking  and  egg-sham- 
poos. The  sophomores,  however,  could 
ill  afford  to  complain  inasmuch  as  they 
had  been  able  to  muster  only  27  of  their 
class  to  face  63  freshmen  in  a Plum  Creek 
“Tug-of-War"  earlier  in  the  month.  In 
this  battle  the  frosh  successfidly  soaked 
54  sophomore  tronscr  legs  in  the  foot 
deep  "torrent”,  hut  the  disappearance 
of  the  crimson  and  gold  caps  docs  not 
mean  that  the  underlings  may  no  longer 

Henrietta  Bulliett  '36 


M S 


Editor, 

Allen  Bailey  '36 


Williom  Rinehart  '36 


be  identified — they  now  sport  342  maroon 
and  black  class  sweaters. 

With  December  came  the  Northern 
Ohio  College  Newspaper  ' Association 
which  convened  in  Oberlin  as  guests  of 
the  Review  on  December  7.  Forty- 
five  representatives  from  nine  colleges 
were  present.  Included  on  the  program 
conferences  for  editors,  sports  editors,  and 
business  managers,  a tea-dance  for  dele- 
gates and  members  of  the  Re-viezv  staff, 
and  a banquet  at  the  Inn.  In  the 
evening  the  group  were  guests  of  the 
Oberlin  Bands  at  the  annual  Winter  Con- 
cert. Sometime  in  May  the  entire  State 
Association  will  meet  in  Akron  as  guests 
of  the  .^kron  University  linchtelite. 

Socially  speaking,  the  Campus  has  been 
on  the  run.  The  last  of  the  introduction 
parties  for  the  freshmen  took  place  early 
in  November  at  the  Soph-Frosh  “Sport 
Dance”  in  Warner  Gym.  After  the  Re- 
serve game  and  the  Ohio  Conference 
Cross  Country  Meet— an  "End-of-the- 
Season”  All-College  dance,  sponsored  by 
the  Review,  was  given  in  Warner  Gym. 
Thanksgiving  brought  the  traditional 
Senior-Junior  formal  with  Henry  Biagini 
and  his  band  direct  from  the  Gravstone 
Ballroom  in  Detroit.  November  30  saw 
the  first  house  formal  of  the  year — Pyle 
Inn— The  co-eds  just  couldn't  wait  for 
leap-year.  Another  innovation  was  the 
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W.A.A.  Folk-T  estival”  for  girls  only 
in  the  W onian  s gym  on  the  afternoon  of 
November  30.  This  event  replaced  the 
customary  evening  W.A.A.  dance.  Rees 
and  Exchange  dinners,  spreads  and  stags 
completed  the  "lighter  activities”  of  the 
month. 

One  extra-curricular  activity  which  M. 
Leyssac  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Oberlin  was  concerts.  There  have  been 
several  including  the  child  violinist  prod- 
igy, Rugguero  Ricci  and  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company's  find  of  last  season, 
Kirsten  Flagstad.  These  were  brought  to 
Oberlin  by  the  Artist  Recital  series. 
Other  concerts  of  the  month  were  those 
given  by  the  Conservatory  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Maurice  Kessler; 
the  Oberlin  Bands,  directed  by  Arthur 
Williams,  and  several  out-of-town  con- 
certs by  the  Men's  and  Women's  Varsity 
Glee  Clubs,  arranged  by  "Jack"  Wirkler. 

"A  fancy  dress  ball,  a concert,  a Gilbert 
and  Sullivan  . . . .”  That  was  November. 

DR.  STIMSON 
DIES  SUDDENLY 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  Stimson  died  Mon- 
day, November  4,  at  Clifton  Springs, 
New  York,  after  a brief  illness,  of  acute 
arthritis  and  pneumonia. 

Dr.  Stimson  was  born  July  6,  1856  at 
Waterbury,  V'ermont,  the  son  of  Joel 
Grow  and  Cynthia  Roxana  (Stone) 
Stimson.  He  was  graduated  from  Dart- 
mouth College  in  1878,  and  in  1881  re- 
ceived the  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree 
from  Oberlin  College.  He  was  ordained 
to  the  Congregational  ministry  at  Ober- 
lin in  1881,  and  on  July  6 of  that  year 
married  Miss  Emily  Brooks  Hall  of 
Oberlin,  a sister  of  Charles  Martin  Hall, 
the  inventor  of  the  process  for  reducing 
aluminum.  Together  they  went  to  China, 
to  mission  work  in  Shansi. 

With  Dr.  C.  A.  Stanley,  in  the  winter 
of  1881-82,  Dr.  Stimson  passed  over  the 
old  trail,  worn  by  countless  caravans,  and 
through  the  "Heavenly  Gates"  that 
crowned  the  summits  of  the  mountain 
ranges  forming  the  eastern  barrier  to 
Shansi.  After  careful  survey  and  ex- 
ploration, work  was  started  in  Taiku  and 
one  other  station,  and  later  at  Fcnchow. 
This  was  practically  the  first  educational 
enterprise  under  missionary  auspices  in 
that  region,  and  it  has  since  grown  to 
notable  proportions  in  the  Shansi  Me- 
morial Schools.  For  eight  years,  under 
most  difficult  pioneering  conditions,  the 
foundations  were  laid  for  this  enterprise. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  in  those 
days  educational  work  was  not  only  not 
approved  by  many  in  the  missionary  serv- 
ice, but  w.as  even  looked  u])on  with  di.s- 
favor,  but  here  was  the  beginning  of 
the  heroic  mission  which  came  through 
the  Boxer  Rebellion  and  which  touched 
with  its  far-reaching  inllueiice  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  Chinese,  and  giving  to  Chinn 
that  (.'hristian  leader.  Dr.  H.  11.  Kung. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  .Stim.son  returned  to  the 
United  .States  in  1886  and  the  next  eight 
years  were  spent  in  pastorates  in  this 
country,  at  Hope  and  Amenia,  North 
Dakota,  and  at  East  Bloomfield,  New 


NEW  PRESIDENT 
Y.  M.  COUNCIL 

Mr.  Beatty  B.  Williams,  '99,  a trustee 
of  Oberlin  College,  has  been  appointed 
president  of  the  national  council  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  Mr.  Williams  is  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Cooper  Company 
Oil  and  Gas  Engines  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

He  has  been  active  in  Y.M.C.A.  work 
and  in  1924  he  was  chairman  of  State 
Executive  Board  of  Ohio  Y.M.C.A.,  and 
also  in  the  same  year  he  was  a member 
of  the  National  Council  of  Y.M.C.A. 

He  has  written  some  articles  and 
papers  of  business  and  technical  nature. 
His  son,  Lawrence  Fairchild  Williams, 
graduated  from  Oberlin  in  1926. 


York. 

In  1898  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stimson  resumed 
missionary  work,  this  time  at  Truk, 
Micronesia,  under  the  American  Board, 
where  Dr.  Stimson  was  superintendent  of 
Native  Schools  and  Congregations,  and 
principal  of  the  Boys’  Boarding  and  Day 
School  at  Kenamwe.  In  connection  with 
this  work  he  published  WentwortlTs  Pri- 
mary Arithmetic  in  the  Truk  dialect. 

In  1923  Dr.  Stimsoji  was  invited  to 
Atlanta  Theological  Seminary  to  become 
Professor  of  History  of  Missions;  he 
also  taught  courses  iii  Old  Testament 
History  and  in  New  Testament  Theology 
at  this  institution,  until  his  retirement  in 
1929.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
was  conferred  on  him  in  1927  by  this 
Seminary. 

In  recent  years  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stim.son 
have  been  living  at  Coral  Gables,  Florida. 
He  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Stimson  and  their 
four  children:  James  Palmer  Stimson  of 
Syracuse,  New  York,  Mrs.  Edith  S.  Pat- 
erson of  Rochester,  New  York,  Mrs. 
Yeoli  S.  Acton  of  Shawinnigan  Falls, 
Quebec,  and  Louis  A.  Stimson  of  Miami, 
Fla. 

I•■uneral  services  were  held  in  h'airchild 
Chapel  at  eleven  o'clock  Wedne.sday 
nmniing,  conrluctr'd  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Richards 
and  Dr.  \V.  I''.  Bohn.  Interment  was  at 
W est wood  Cemetery. 

— Nezvs  Tribiiiir. 


RELIGION 

Continued  from  fage  10 

It  is  apparent  that  Oberlin  assumed  a 
leadiTig  position  in  preparing  students  for 
"the  good  life"  in  a day  when  the  nature 
of  the  good  life  was  thought  well  defined. 
Now  with  its  foundations  questioned  we 
desire  the  superstructure  and  berate  a 
faculty  which  is  exploring  the  nature  of 
the  foundations  and  like  most  faculties 
has  not  yet  discovered  an  authentic 
formula. 

The  fact  that  there  are  so  few  com- 
ments about  religion  amid  such  a volume 
of  returns  indicates  either  that  the  general 
alumni  body  (1)  recognizes  the  above 
condition  and  does  not  hold  it  against  the 
institution  or  (2)  is  quite  indifferent, 
feeling  that  this  is  a subject  beyond  the 
range  of  most  of  us,  or  (3)  feels  tliat 
conditions  are  fairly  wholesome  and  that 
in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  aca- 
demic world,  Oberlin  is  doing  as  well 
as  could  be  expected. 

There  were  very  few  specific  recom- 
mendations of  a constructive  nature.  No 
doubt  this  is  in  a large  part  because  they 
were  not  asked  for  so  that  whatever 
came  was  the  result  of  a strong  previous 
feeling  and  was  written  pretty  largely 
without  much  provocation  from  the  ques- 
tionnaire. The  combined  totals  in  the 
final  count  of  the  questionnaire  indicate 
that  there  is  a strong  feeling  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  “spiritual  and  moral”  tone 
of  the  college.  Among  the  reasons  for 
sending  possible  candidates  to  Oberlin  is 
a hearty  approval  of  this  “tone”  on  the 
campus.  Hence,  it  would  seem  that 
despite  the  scattered  individual  comments 
the  approval  of  this  condition  on  the 
campus  by  a large  majority  of  the  alumni 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a better  index  of  the 
general  feeling. 

It  is  with  no  intention  of  discounting 
the  individual  comments,  for  after  all, 
they  may  represent  more  thought  and 
better  insight  than  many  of  those  who 
merely  checked  a list.  Yet,  the  sharp 
division  of  opinions  seems  to  reveal  a 
strong  feeling  in  favor  of  one  position 
or  another.  Since  there  was  no  request 
for  analysis  of  religious  attitudes  speci- 
fically one  cannot  take  the  comments  made 
as  a mandate  to  follow  their  suggestions. 
On  the  other  hand,  neither  can  we  assume 
the  majority  count  indicating  favorable 
outlook  on  the  college's  spiritual  and 
moral  tone  as  a mandate  to  continue  as 
we  arc.  However,  in  the  face  of  the 
shar])  division  in  the  comments,  the  writer 
would  assume  that  the  large  number 
checking  general  approval  of  those  quali- 
ties which  are  generally  associated  with 
religion  as  indication  that  the  alumni 
generally  have  confidence  iti  the  approach 
to  the  |>roblem  of  religion  now  being 
m.ide  by  their  .-\lma  Mater. 

However,  in  the  face  of  the  sharp  divi- 
sion in  the  comments,  the  writer  would 
assume  that  most  alumni  approve  the  at- 
tempt Oberlin  is  making  to  provide  its 
students  with  ;i  balanced  experience  in 
higher  education.  And  they  hope  that  the 
religious  training  will  be  of  as  high  a 
character  as  is  the  rest  of  the  academic 
work. 
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More  Food 
For  Thought 

Dear  Miss  Van  Fossan : 

This  is  scarcely  tlie  place  to  launch  into 
a detailed  description  of  our  present  ad- 
missions policies,  hut  with  yonr  permis- 
sion I should  he  glad  for  the  opportunity 
to  correct  one  or  two  impressions  which 
were  created  in  Mr.  Giddings'  very  inter- 
esting letter  in  the  September  issue  under 
the  title,  "Food  for  Thought.” 

In  the  first  place,  the  young  lady  in 
ipicstion  was  not  rejected.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  along  with  .several  of  her  high 
school  classmates  she  was  itlaced  on  :i 
preferential  waiting  list  and  would  have 
been  admitted,  as  they  were,  if  she  had 
not  previously  withdrawn  to  attend  an- 
other college.  In  the  second  place,  there 
is  no  ruling  which  requires  that  incoming 
students  rank  in  a small  upper  fraction 
of  their  high  school  graduating  classes. 
Because  of  the  sheer  merit  of  their  per- 
sonality, character,  and  other  non-scho- 
lastic qualities,  women  ranking  in  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  their  high  school  classes 
have  repeatedly  been  admitted  to  Oberlin 
in  preference  to  women  with  much  higher 
rank  who  did  not  possess  these  (|ualities. 
But  after  all,  it  is  a bit  unfair  to  dis- 
qualify a woman  simply  because  she  has 
high  scholastic  achievement. 

As  we  wrote  to  Mr.  Giddings'  friend. 
"We  are  confronted  with  a very  serious 
problem  this  year  with  315  applicants  for 
the  175  available  places.  You  have  very 
strong  recommendations  as  to  your  gen- 
eral character  qualities.  Unfortunately, 
the  scholastic  side  of  the  picture  is  not 
quite  so  clear.  Three  of  your  four 
grades  in  language  and  two  of  the  three 
grades  in  mathematics,  which  usually  af- 
ford the  best  prediction  of  what  one  may 
do  in  college,  were  in  the  70  range,  and 
your  general  average — places  you  well 
down  in  the  second  ([uartcr  of  your  class, 
(iradcs  are  by  no  means  the  .sole  riuali- 
fication  for  admission  but  of  the  315 
women  who  applied  all  but  twenty  stood 
well  up  in  the  top  (|uarter  of  their  classes, 
and  of  these,  a sufficient  number  dis- 
played the  all-round  personal  qualifica- 
tions which  we  desire,  to  seem  to  warrant 
the  award  of  the  coveted  places  to  them.” 
The  only  remedy  for  this  so-called 
"over-emphasis  on  grades”  is  either  de- 
liberately to  discourage  enough  applica- 
tions from  women  who  present  both  high 
scholastic  standing  and  broad  all-round 
qualifications  to  reduce  greatly  the  com- 
petition : or  to  double  the  size  of  the  Col- 
lege so  that  all  women  of  good  personal 
<|ualifications  who  apply  may  be  admitted. 
I sec  no  other  alternatives;  and  neither 
of  these  seems  either  feasible  or  probable 
of  acceptance  at  the  moment. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  H.  SEAMAN. 

November  20,  1935. 


ATHLETIC  POLICY 

Lonlinucd  from  fage  IV 
atmospbere  made  it  apparent  that  here 
was  a school  playing  football  as  a game 
and  in  a spirit  of  friendly  sportsmanship, 
and  judging  from  a letter  just  received 
from  President  I'erry  of  Mamilton,  they 
feel  the  same  way.  (What  a dilTerence  it 
makes. ) Every  school  on  our  schedule 
should  he  that  type. 

However,  to  do  this  our  athletics  would 
have  to  he,  to  .some  extent  endowed  which 
I believe  is  educationally  justified. — (The 
(piestion  is — by  whom?)  It  is  impossible 
to  make  enough  from  gate  receipts  and 
activity  fee.s — to  finance  such  a program. 
Oberlin  is  not  interested  in  "big  time” 
football  and  it  is  iierfectly  clear  that  the 
income  from  our  athletic  contests  will  be 
small  but  it  is  my  conviction  that  it  is 
worth  much  more  to  Oherlin  College — 
to  play  a college  such  as  Hamilton  and 
break  even  financially  on  the  trip,  than 
to  play  Western  Reserve  and  make  $2,000. 

Equality  in  competition  is  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  satisfactory  sport  rela- 
tions must  he  built.  Sport  is  enjoyable 
and  satisfying  for  the  participant  or  spec- 
tator only  when  the  team  or  individuals 
are  somewhere  near  equal  in  ability. 

If  tbese  fundamental  conditions  are 
met — the  play  will  be  keen  and  enjoy- 
able and  socially  worthwhile,  promoting 
mutual  respect  and  good  will  between 
participants  and  institutions.  I believe 
that  students,  faculty,  alumni,  and  friends 
could  unite  on  such  a policy  as  this  and 
that  if  we  do — a way  can  be  found. 

Don't  think  that,  because  of  the  policy- 
suggested  in  this  talk  and  that  because 
we  are  unwilling  to  compromise  our 
standards  in  order  to  secure  athletes, 
Oberlin  is  taking  a defeatist  attitude  and 
is  not  doing  its  level  best  to  win  every 
contest  we  enter.  I can  not  make  that 
too  strong.  The  idea  that  is  sometimes 
expressed  that  we  take  a certain  pride 
in  defeat  because  it  shows  that  we  do 
not  subsidize  our  athletes  is  the  purest 
tommy-rot.  For  sheer  courage  and  a 
fighting  team  spirit  you  will  never  see 
anything  finer  than  that  gallant  goal 
line  stand  that  Oberlin  made  in  the  Case 
game  last  Saturday.  We  have  a spirit 
and  morale  in  the  student  body  and  on 
the  team  that  has  never  been  better  than 
it  is  this  fall,  and  one  that  would  never 
be  possible  with  subsidized  athletes.  On 
our  athletic  squads,  we  have  an  alert 
courageous,  hardworking  group  of  hoys, 
that  make  coaching  a joy.  In  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  Oberlin  has  never  had 
a tiller  and  more  competent  group  of 
teachers  than  those  that  arc  handling 
our  athletic  teams  today.  You  arc  fortu- 
nate to  be  under  such  men.  They  are 
absolutely  unseltish  and  unsparing  in 
their  time  and  efforts  to  do  everything 
possible  for  yon  and  to  jiroduce  well 
trained  and  successful  teams.  I firmly 
believe  that  with  your  encouragement 
and  support  and  with  your  interest  in 
helping  to  bring  fine  all-round  men  to 
Oberlin,  and  with  the  type  of  athletic 
policy  we  hope  to  follow  in  the  future, 
better  days  are  ahead  for  Oberlin 
athletically. 


WHEN  CHICAGO 
WAS  YOUNG 

Quotation  from  a letter 
printed  recently 

On  our  way  home  from  the  south 
side  we  stopped  on  Indiana  avenue  to 
call  on  Dr.  and 
.Mrs.  J o h n 
I I c n r y Bar- 
rows.  Dr.  Bar- 
rows  is  the 
brilliant  pastor 
of  tbc  First 
Pres  1)  y t erian 
church  beloved 
for  his  kindli- 
n e s s an  d 
admired  fur 
h i s learning 
and  eloquence. 

He  looked 
tired, 1 thought, 
and  M rs.  Bar- 
rows  told  me  privately  that  the  last 
winter  has  been  a hard  one  fur  him, 
•She  didn't  mention  the  cause,  but  I think 
he  has  felt  the  criticism  leveled  against 
him  by  narrow  religionists  because  of  a 
speech  he  made  at  a testimonial  banquet 
for  David  Swing.  It  was  a lovely, 
brotherly  speech,  but  in  it  he  referred  to 
Dr.  Swing  as  "a  high  priest  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  the  midst  of  our  Philistinism." 
Anonymous  letters  have  come  to  him, 
accusing  him  of  being  a "truckling  Is- 
cariot.” Oh  dear!  I shouldn't  like  to 
be  a minister. 

I suppose  the  literal  can  never  under- 
stand that  the  spirit  bloweth  where  it 
listeth.  Dr.  Barrows,  of  all  men,  is  truly 
evangelical.  I've  heard  him  preach 
bravely  to  his  rich  congregation  on  the 
subject  of  sin,  but  he  delights  also  to  dis- 
cern the  mind  of  Christ  in  all  who  are 
seeking  to  preach  righteousness  in  our 
wicked  city. 

As  we  rose  to  go  the  dominie  told  us 
a good  story.  A speaker  for  the 
Humane  society  h:id  made  an  address  ad- 
vocating gentle  measures  with  children 
and  opposing  whipping.  At  the  close  a 
gentleman  stood  up  and  asked  if  he 
practiced  what  he  preached  . . . if  he 
never  struck  his  own  children.  "Cer- 
tainly I practice  what  I preach,”  replied 
the  speaker.  "1  never  strike  my  children 
e.xcept  in  self-defen.se.” 

In  the  gale  of  laughter  that  followed 
this  talc  we  left.  I wish  we  were  not  so 
far  from  the  south  side.  I'd  like  to  sec 
more  of  the  deli,ghtful  Barrows  family. 

AInch  love,  dear  Julia. 

Marllui  Freeiiuw  Esmoiui. 


NO  JANUARY  ISSUE 
Because  the  committee  voted  to  pub- 
lish only  eight  issues  of  the  ALUMNI 
MAGAZINE  Jonuory-Februory  will  op- 
peor  os  one  issue  the  first  of  February. 
Following  numbers  will  be  mailed  the 
15th  of  eoch  month  through  June. 
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Frontiers  of 
Intell  igence 

By 

C.  RUFUS  ROREM  '16 

IT  IS  the  peculiar  function  of  a college 
continuously  to  advance  the  frontiers  of 
intelligence,  according  to  the  standards 
and  opportunities  of  its  time.  Intelligence 
is  wisdom  or  understanding,  and  being 
intelligent  consists  in  seeking  the  truth 
under  every  circumstance  and  in  every 
experience.  This  does  not  mean  that  a 
college  graduate  or  undergraduate  should 
spend  his  time  merely  looking  wise,  or 
even  acting  wise.  But  it  does  mean  that 
he  should  approach  each  task  with  under- 
standing, whether  it  be  conjugating  a 
French  verb,  analyzing  a chemical  com- 
pound, writing  articles  for  money,  or  writ- 
ing home  for  money. 

A wise  man  once  said : “The  fear  of 
the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  and 
to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding.” 
This  statement  makes  goodness  and  virtue 
identical  with  wisdom  and  understanding. 
It  should  be  obvious  that  a man  must  have 
wisdom  before  he  can  recognize  virtue, 
and  that  if  he  has  understanding  he  will 
hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good.  We  need 
not  take  time  here  to  define  virtue.  The 
important  fact  is  that  wisdom  is  a pre- 
requisite to  virtue,  even  if  not  the 
foundation  of  piety.  Being  pious  may 
have  made  some  men  healthy  and  wealthy, 
but  it  has  never  made  them  wise. 

Goodness  and  wisdom  are  not  opposites. 
It  should  not  be  necessary  to  contrast 
good  will  and  good  sense.  \Vc  may  be 
glad  that  the  motion  pictures — if  they 
must  use  gangster  themes — are  at  last 
portraying  policemen  and  guardians  of 
the  public  welfare  with  a semblance  of 
intelligence.  The  G-men  now  capture  the 
villain  through  their  science  and  wit 
rather  than  the  chance  of  a broken  bridge 
or  the  foresight  of  the  heroine’s  dog. 

^ ^ ^ 

Intelligence  is  not  mere  shrewdness. 
Many  a shrewd  manipulator  h:is  no  shred 
of  understanding.  It  is  not  mere  brilli- 
ance. A mirror  or  artificial  gem  is 
brilliant.  An  intelligent  person  is  not 
hyiiercritical.  Being  smart,  he  docs  not 
need  to  “act  smart”.  Intelligence  is  not 
mere  information.  If  so,  information 
clerks  in  department  stores  would  be  pro- 
moted more  rapidly. 

Being  intelligent  is  a mental  process, 
not  a mental  condition.  It  is  the  jirocess 
of  seeking  and  discovering  the  truth, 
wherever  it  may  be  found,  and  in  any 
held  of  knowledge.  The  college  man  who 
understands  the  process  of  seeking  the 


truth  does  not  run  the  risk  of  having  his 
education  repealed  by  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, as  once  happened  to  an  attorney 
who  had  merely  memorized  the  legal  code 
of  the  state  in  which  he  practiced. 

* * * 

This  college  was  established  to  advance 
the  frontiers  of  intelligence,  that  is,  the 
capacity  and  the  will  to  understand.  It 
sponsored  search  for  truth,  regardless  of 
how  unorthodo.x,  and  not  implantation  of 
dogma,  regardless  of  how  respectable. 
The  founder  must  have  been  considered  a 
radical  in  his  day  by  the  practical,  com- 
mon sense  citizens. 

You  can  lead  a boy  through  college, 
but  you  can't  make  him  think.  Never- 
theless, it  is  the  function  of  a college  to 
develop  the  art  of  thinking — to  train  the 
mind  rather  than  to  provide  information. 
So  if  any  of  you  are  hazy  about  the  facts 
of  a course  in  literature  or  accounting, 
you  may  console  yourself  that  at  least 
you  trained  your  mind  in  the  process. 
Quaintly  enough,  of  course,  those  who 
develop  the  skill  of  learning  appear  also 
to  retain  what  they  have  learned. 

The  college  is  essentially  a power- 
house, not  a filling  station.  A college 
graduate  is  a man  trained  to  do  things 
for  which  he  has  not  been  trained.  This 
fact  underlies  the  uniformly  high  degree 
of  success  of  college  men  in  business 
affairs  or  public  life.  They  have  an  im- 
mense practical  advantage  over  the  prac- 
tical men  of  their  time.  A large  number 
of  the  college  graduates  of  earlier  days 
entered  teaching  or  the  ministry.  But 
when  they  proceeded  to  the  study  of  such 
practical  arts  as  law  or  medicine,  or  even 
to  business  management  or  farming,  they 
were  able  to  do  things  without  being 
shown  how,  to  discover  solutions  to  prob- 
lems without  having  them  demonstrated. 

♦ * * 

Intelligence  implies  two  factors,  hirst, 
the  capacity  to  .seek  the  truth,  and  second, 
determination  to  do  so,  at  all  costs,  even 
the  cost  of  changing  one’s  mind.  An 
intelligent  person  docs  not  end  tin  argu- 
ment by  accusing  his  opponent  of  treason 
or  atheism.  He  docs  not  rest  his  case 
nr  snpjiort  his  view  by  appetiling  to  pa- 
triotism or  religion.  Patriotism  and  re- 
ligion are  important  forces  in  human  life, 
'rile  one  involves  loyalty  to  :i  man  s im- 
mediate community,  tlie  other  loyalty  to 
what  he  conceives  to  he  his  remote  or 
ultimate  community.  But  patriotism  and 


religion  are  not  the  bases  for  demonstrat- 
ing the  adequacy  of  a man’s  wages,  the 
tensile  strength  of  a copper  wire,  or  the 
validity  of  a political  theory. 

Intelligence  may  be  developed  through 
participation  in  intellectual  e.xercises,  or 
the  observation  of  the  intellectual  product 
or  processes  of  other  persons.  It  is  often 
difficult  to  differentiate  the  influence  of 
these  two  factors  in  the  growth  of  an  in- 
dividual. In  the  eighteenth  century  it  was 
thought  that  college  men  became  intelli- 
gent (if  they  did)  because  they  studied 
the  classics  and  mathematics.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact  they  became  intelligent  because 
they  studied  sowelliing.  and  the  curricu- 
lum included  little  else. 

Study  of  a foreign  language  might  ob- 
tain both  results,  namely,  mental  agility 
through  mastery  of  the  language,  and 
contact  with  great  thinkers  through  study 
of  their  writings.  The  mastery  of  a 
foreign  language  gives  one  objectivity 
toward  his  own  language  and  precision 
in  its  use.  A man  studying  Latin  or 
Greek  may  realize  for  the  first  time  that 
he  has  been  speaking  English  in  the  indi- 
cative mood.  A course  in  literature  may 
bring  out  the  fact  that  he  has  been  speak- 
ing modern  prose  all  his  life.  The  mas- 
tery of  a language,  therefore,  has  an 
“intelligence  value”,  even  if  the  student 
merely  reads  a group  of  nursery  rhymes. 
But  it  is  worth  a semester’s  study  to  dig 
this  nugget  from  the  golden  sayings  of 
Epictetus:  “A  friend  of  mine  said  to  me, 
T am  wise,  I have  conversed  with  main- 
wise  men’.  1 replied  to  him,  ‘I  have  con- 
versed with  many  rich  men,  but  I am  not 
rich.’  ” 

There  is  at  present  a tendency  in  all 
education  to  make  learning  and  the  learn- 
ing process  utilitarian.  A boy  studies 
mathematics  to  be  an  engineer,  French  to 
be  a diplomat,  and  chemistry  to  be  a 
doctor.  This  emphasis  gives  zest  as  well 
as  direction  to  the  individual’s  study.  But 
discipline  carries  its  own  reward  if  it  ex- 
pands the  mind  and  strengthens  it.  It  is 
encouraging  that  the  will  to  learn  is  being 
more  and  more  regarded  as  the  essence 
of  learning.  People  can  learn  what  they 
try  to  learn.  They  can  comprehend  what 
they  try  to  comprehend. 

* ♦ ♦ 

1 have  said  that  a college  may  be  re- 
garded as  either  a power-house  or  a fill- 
ing station.  The  generation  of  power  is 
a strenuons  process.  The  filling  station 
idea  appears  to  he  more  acceptable.  But 
we  often  find  the  paradox  of  students  try- 
ing to  empty  rather  than  fill  their  gas 
tanks.  They  pay  money  to  obtain  an  ed- 
ucation and  devi.ite  their  efforts  to  refus- 
ing it.  Education  is  one  of  the  few 
transactions  in  which  the  purchaser  ap- 
pears to  he  best  pleased  when  he  receives 
least  for  his  money. 

The  function  which  distinguishes  the 
college  from  the  athletic  club  or  the 
country  club  is  its  intellectual  activit\. 
The  college  which  fails  in  this  function 
fails  seriously.  The  student  who  fails  to 
see  the  uniiinc  purpose  of  his  college  ex- 
perience fails  seriously.  Many  a college 
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lias  tended  to  become  a center  of  physical 
cnltnre  rather  than  ethical  or  aesthetic 
cnitnre.  The  alumni  become  more  con- 
cerned over  athletic  teams  than  intcllec- 
Inal  schemes.  It  1 seem  to  place  imdiic 
emphasis  on  .scholarship  in  collcRC  traiii- 
iiiR,  it  is  because  the  college  may  lose  its 
one  distinctive  characteristic  in  a world 
where  professional  football  teams  fill  the 
stadiums,  and  movie  stars  set  the  styles. 
There  was  a time  when  good  taste  in 
clothes  was  established  at  Vale  and 
Princeton,  hut  even  this  distinction  is 
gone. 

Some  years  ago  as  a college  dean  it 
was  my  responsibility  to  recommend  stu- 
dents for  business  positions.  Among  self- 
made  business  men  there  was  an  almost 
universal  preference  for  students  with 
high  academic  records.  These  men  as- 
sumed that  a student  who  had  “tended  to 
his  own  business”  would  probably  tend  to 
his  employer's  business.  When  asked 
about  the  type  of  personality  desired  in 
the  students,  one  man  replied,  "You  send 
us  a man  with  his  brain  developed,  we’ll 
develop  his  personality.” 

Will  not  too  great  emphasis  on  the  de- 
velopment of  intelligence  turn  our  boys 
into  maladjusted  and  anaemic  agitators, 
and  our  girls  into  sallow-cheeked,  listless 
frumps?  The  need  for  counteracting  such 
a development  is  still  a long  way  off.  The 
millennium  has  not  yet  come  when  the 
dean  and  the  science  professor  must  drive 
undergraduates  from  the  library  and 
laboratory  to  the  athletic  field  or  the  lanes 
of  romance,  or  snatch  books  from  their 
hands  and  substitute  billiard  cues  or 
tennis  racquets. 

♦ * * 

This  discussion,  you  seniors  may  say, 
would  have  been  more  pertinent,  or  at 
least  less  impertinent,  when  you  entered 
college.  Not  at  all.  Your  learning  period 
has  just  begun.  The  moral  obligation  to 
be  intelligent  is  just  beginning  to  rest 
upon  you.  As  an  alumnus,  each  of  you 
remains  more  or  less  a part  of  the  col- 
lege. .-^s  citizens,  each  of  you  will  have 
to  take  sides  on  important  questions,  with 
the  possibility  that  some  one  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  what  you  say  or  do.  Your 
self-respect  and  the  respect  of  your  asso- 
ciates will  re.st  upon  your  capacity  and 
determination  to  be  intelligent. 

There  are,  of  course,  people  with  capa- 
city to  be  intelligent  who  lose  the  habit  or 
hesitate  to  express  their  convictions.  They 
are  the  professional  and  amateur  politi- 
cians, who  measure  the  weight  of  argu- 
ments in  terms  of  votes,  money,  or  posi- 
tion. It  is  not  easy  to  express  the  truth. 
It  is  not  even  easy  to  recognize  it.  Any 
police  officer  or  attorney  who  has  gathered 
testimony  will  give  instances  where  people 
cannot  agree  on  the  truth,  even  when  they 
try,  much  less  when  they  find  it  to  their 
disadvantage. 

The  desire  and  the  determination  to 
learn  is  present  in  young  children  who 
embarrass  and  annoy  their  parents  by  a 
continuous  barrage  of  questions.  Usually 
the  intellectual  activity  is  quelled  by  the 


time  the  child  finishes  his  high  .school 
course.  The  college  should  revive  it. 
Unless  the  college  docs  something  more 
than  lead  a student  through  a group  of 
subjects — unless  it  also  makes  him  think 
— it  fails  of  its  purpose.  Unless  the  stu- 
dent continues  to  be  intelligent,  he  falls 
short  of  his  obligation  to  himself  and  his 
opportunities. 

The  colleges  arc  outposts  on  the  ad- 
vancing frontiers  of  intelligence.  The 
faculties  and  students  are  pioneers  who 
must  struggle  continuously  against  preju- 
dice, ignorance,  and  the  vested  interests 
which  prosper  through  their  perpetuation. 
Intelligence  is  a definite  threat  to  intellec- 
tual regimentation.  One  has  only  to  read 
the  newspapers  to  see  evidence  of  the  fear 
of  new  ideas.  In  Tennessee  when  the 
legislature  could  not  make  the  theory  of 
organic  evolution  illogical,  they  compro- 
mised by  making  it  illegal.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  people  who  rebel  against  regi- 
mentation of  their  economic  and  social 
privileges  accept  regimentation  of  their 
mental  processes  without  a murmur. 

* » * 

As  filling  stations  of  knowledge,  and 
centers  of  individual  social  adjustment, 
the  tax  supported  institutions  have  sur- 
passed many  independent  colleges  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  independent  col- 
leges are  to  continue,  they  must  revive 
and  maintain  an  emphasis  on  scholarship 
and  intellectual  growth.  I think  there  are 
three  w’ays  by  which  this  can  be  done. 

First,  the  students  may  be  permitted 
and  expected  to  assume  more  responsi- 
bility for  participation  in  the  learning 
process.  It  requires  w'isdom  and  patience 
to  instill  and  sustain  a desire  to  under- 
stand, but  the  results  are  better  than  can 
be  obtained  by  mere  threats  of  failure  to 
acquire  sufficient  credits.  This  is  a 
frontier  in  educational  method  which 
should  be  advanced  by  the  independent 
college. 

Second,  the  relation  of  college  training 
to  daily  living  can  be  drawn  more  clearly 
in  the  smaller  schools,  which  permit  inti- 
mate relationships  between  faculty  and 
student  body.  This  does  not  mean  that 
a student  should  spend  all  his  time  making 
bookkeeping  entries  or  outlining  sur- 
veyor's maps.  It  means,  merely,  that  the 
student  of  mathematics  or  philosophy 
can  be  made  continually  aware  that  he  is 
developing  a technique,  and  the  art  of 
seeing  his  experiences  as  part  of  a larger 
whole. 

Third,  the  independent  college  can  ex- 
tend its  influence  to  a larger  portion  of 
the  community.  The  college  should  be 
a center  for  the  education  of  scholars, 
undergraduates,  alumni,  and  the  general 
public.  It  should  attempt  to  rouse  the 
interests  of  alumni,  not  merely  in  the 
athletic  sports,  but  also  in  the  sport  of 
thinking.  Each  college  graduate  should 
be  an  amateur  scholar — perhaps  a better 
one  than  .some  professionals. 

It  is  along  these  lines  that  a college 
can  serve  its  past,  present,  and  future 
students.  The  boundaries  of  intelligence 


may  be  extended  always  further,  for  the 
individual  and  the  community.  The  ca- 
pacity and  determination  to  know  the 
truth,  and  to  defend  it,  arc  necessary  to 
protect  the  individual  and  the  groiqi  from 
prejudice  and  error. 

To  seek  the  truth  with  skill  and  to  ex- 
press it  with  courage  are  to  open  the 
frontiers  of  intelligence — the  opportunity 
of  every  college  graduate.  These  activi- 
ties constitute  being  intelligent,  and  the 
moral  obligation  to  participate  in  them 
rests  upon  you. 

INCREDIBLE  BUT  TRUE 

The  Graduate  Group,  the  national  ad- 
vertising repre.scntative  for  alumni  maga- 
zines has  found  that  the  averaye  coUcyr 
yraduatc  presents  the  following  picture: 

He  is  36  years  old.  He  lives  in  a city 
of  100,000  or  more  ixrpulation.  The 
chances  are  two  out  of  three  that  he  is 
married  and  if  he  has  a family,  it  consists 
of  2 children,  and  one  of  them  is  proba- 
bly in  a private  school. 

He  owns  a car  and  a half  with  Good- 
year tires  on  it.  He  owns  his  own  home 
and  it  cost  him  $25,000.  He  has  one 
servant. 

He  owns  a piano  and  the  chances  are 
one  in  three  that  it  is  a Steinway. 

His  average  annual  income  from  all 
sources  is  over  $4,000. 

He  carries  $15,729  worth  of  life  in- 
surance and  bought  his  first  policy  before 
he  was  27. 

He  smokes  Chesterfield  Cigarettes. 
His  favorite  cigar  is  a Van  Dyke.  He 
loads  up  his  Dunhill  Pipe  with  Prince 
Albert  tobacco. 

He  brushes  his  teeth  with  Ipana  Tooth- 
paste. He  shaves  with  a Gillette  Razor, 
using  Williams  Shaving  Cream  and  Pro- 
bak  Blades.  He  washes  his  hands  with 
Palmolive  Soap  and  uses  Ivory  in  the 
bath  tub. 

He  writes  with  a Schaeffer  Fountain 
Pen. 

He  owns  a Philco  Radio,  and  there  is 
Rogers  Silver  on  his  table. 

He  carries  an  Elgin  Watch. 

He  w'ears  a Stetson  hat.  Tailor  Made 
suit  and  Hart,  Schaffner  & Marx  over- 
coat. He  wears  Arrow  Shirts  and  Collars 
and  Florsheim  Shoes.  Paris  made  his 
Garters  and  Hickok  his  Belt. 

There  is  a Hoover  Vacuum  Cleaner  in 
his  home.  General  Electric  supplied  the 
range,  ironcr  and  refrigerator.  His 
Washing  Machine  is  a Maytag. 

He  uses  an  Underwood  typewriter. 

His  readership  of  his  alumni  magazine 
will  cover  a span  of  approximately  14 
years. 

Oh — to  be  an  average  graduate ! 


C.  Rufus  Rorem,  Ph.D.,  C.P.A.,  is 
associate  director  of  the  Julius  Rosen- 
wold  Fund,  Chicago.  He  delivered  this 
address  ot  the  Commencement  exercises 
of  Yankton  College  in  South  Dokoto  in 
June  1935. 
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This  is  number  three  in  the  identi- 
ficotion  contest. 


JARVIS  ROBERTSON 
IS  DEAD 

News  has  just  come  of  the  death  of 
Jarvis  P.  Robertson  '13  in  August.  He 
was  stricken  during  breakfast  and  died 
sliortly  afterwards  at  the  Genesee  Hos- 
pital in  Rucliester.  The  cause  was  a 
cerebral  hemorrhage. 

Mrs.  Robertson  and  their  children 
Robert  and  Janice  were  out  of  town  at 
the  time. 

Mr.  Robertson  was  manager  of  the 
brokerage  office  of  Shields  and  Co.  of 
New  York  at  23  Kxchange  Street.  He 
went  to  Rochester  in  1920  from  Oswego. 
Until  1929  he  was  sales  manager  of  the 
investment  securities  firm  of  Howe, 
Snow  & Co.  In  November,  1929,  he  be- 
came associated  with  the  New  York  firm 
of  Shields  & Co.  and  took  over  manage- 
ment of  the  Rochester  office. 

.Mr.  Robertson  was  a member  and  or- 
ganizer of  Locust  Hill  Country  Club,  an 
organizer  and  past  iiresideiit  of  the  Gyro 
Club  and  was  identified  with  the  estab- 
lishment (if  the  Laurelton  .School. 


Dean  Cole  in  Oberlin 

Dean  and  -Mrs.  Cole  have  been  Oberlin 
visitors  for  a few  d.'iys.  'I'hey  have  al- 
ready left  for  the  South,  whether  it  is 
to  be  southeast  or  southwest,  is  unde- 
cided. 

Dr.  and  .Mrs.  William  K.  .Mosher  were 
in  Oberlin  during  the  Thtuiksgiving  holi- 
days. Dr.  .Mosher  is  again  in  Syracti.se, 
having  finished  his  work  in  Washington. 


WITH  THE  CLUBS 


Columbus 

The  Alumni  Club  in  Columbus  lield  a 
meeting  Nov.  6 at  which  Mr.  JellilTe  gave 
leaching  of  Knglish  and  his  new  book, 
a talk  on  the  new  developments  in  the 
"Shattered  Lamp",  and  Miss  Van  Fossan 
gave  a fifteen  minute  talk  on  the  events 
on  the  College  Campus.  Harlan  G.  Met- 
calf, '21,  president,  presided  at  the  meet- 
ing. The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Fel- 
lowship House  near  the  Ohio  State  cam- 
pus, which  is  run  by  Donald  K.  '23  and 
Alabel  Whaley  Webster  '24. 

New  ollicers  elected  were;  President 
Janies  Liggett,  '24:  Secretary-Treasurer. 
.Mrs.  Aaron  Chute,  Con.,  '14-'16.  The  Co- 
lumbus Woman's  Club  has  elected  a new 
President:  Mrs.  Harold  Wood,  '24. 


Washington  Junior  Alumni 

A junior  club  has  been  formed  by  the 
alumni  of  the  last  ten  years.  Conna  Bell 
Shaw,  '28,  is  president,  .Urthur  Tufts. 
'35.  secretary-treasurer  and  Jessie  Har- 
den, '34.  publicity  chairman.  They  had  a 
dinner  last  month,  and  plan  their  meetings 
for  the  third  Tuesday  of  each  month. 


The  Chicago  and  North  Shore 

For  a number  of  years,  the  Oberlin 
Women’s  Club  of  Chicago  has  availed 
itself  of  the  opportunity  of  having  a 
speaker  from  the  Oberlin  faculty.  They 
have  had  Mr.  Jelliffe,  Mr.  Lord,  Mr. 
Artz,  Mr.  Reber  Johnson  in  a recital, 
Miss  McAfee,  and  on  November  9,  Miss 
Sinclair  addressed  a joint  meeting  of  the 
Oberlin  Women's  Club  of  Chicago  and 
the  North  Shore  Oberlin  Women's  Club. 

The  meeting  was  a luncheon  at  the 
College  Club  and  was  Oberlin  Day 
throughout.  Mrs.  Evelina  Belden  Paul- 
son, '09,  the  President,  presided.  They 
started  with  reports  of  Commencement, 
from  their  Trustee,  Mrs.  Adena  Miller 
Rich,  'll,  one  of  the  Alumnae  mothers, 
.VIrs.  Alice  Charles  Reid,  '03,  and  one  of 
the  Councillors  to  the  Alumni  Council, 
Mrs.  Mary  Plumb  Millikan,  '03. 

Miss  Sinclair's  task  was  the  some- 
what comprehensive  one  of  bringing  a 
group  of  fifty-five  or  mure  alumnae  up- 
to-date  on  their  alma  mater — alumnae 
ranging  in  time  from  the  early  nineties 
to  the  most  recent  class — and  also  and 
perhaps  more  importtmt  giving  informa- 
tion to  the  fifteen  or  twenty  mothers  of 
present  d;iy  students  who  h;id  been  in- 
vited to  meet  with  us. 

Sulfice  it  to  s:iy  th.at  whether  she  spoke 
of  the  I’etice  .Society,  "Rec  Ihill",  .Mr. 
.McF.wen's  biological  investigalious,  .Mr. 
JellilTe's  novel  or  "e.xchange  dinners”, 
she  seemed  to  tell  extictly  whtit  every- 
body watited  to  know.  .More  earnestly 
than  ever  will  the  club  try  to  repeat  its 


offering  of  last  year — a complete  tuition. 
Half  of  the  sum  needed  is  already  in  the 
treasury. 


Pittsburgh 

Oberlin  Alumni  held  a theatre  party 
at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
"Little  Theatre",  Thursday,  November  7. 
The  play  "Anthony  and  Cleopatra",  by 
Wm.  Shakespeare,  was  very  well  pre- 
sented by  the  students  of  the  Drama 
School.  About  SO  attended  although  they 
had  reciuests  from  many  more  of  the 
.A.lumni,  but  the  ticket  supply  was  ex- 
hausted. After  the  theatre,  they  adjourned 
to  a nearby  Tea  Room  and  had  a Dutch 
Treat,  and  all  agreed  they  had  spent  a 
very  delightful  as  well  as  profitable 
evening. 


Detroi^ 

The  Alumni  in  Detroit  had  a Hallowe'- 
en Party  which  was  carried  out  as  a 
pirate  bridge  party  on  October  19  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Hamilton, 
Dearborn,  Mich.  Officers  elected  for  the 
coming  year  were : President,  Rev.  Ralph 
P.  Claggett,  ’16:  Vice-President,  Mrs. 
Clarence  Simpson,  '99;  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Emilie  Ann  Jones,  '28;  Social  Chair- 
man, Mrs.  R.  E.  Whitney:  Social  Com- 
mittee, Mrs.  Wm.  Hoskins,  '26,  Amy 
Webster,  ’16,  and  Kay  Wasserfallen,  ’30. 


Cleveland 

On  Tuesday,  November  19,  the  Cleve- 
land Oberlin  Alumnae  Club  sponsored  a 
benefit  for  the  Alumni  Scholarship  Fund. 
It  was  a concert  by  the  Oberlin  String 
Quartette  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Allen 
Memorial  Library.  It  was  the  first  of 
a series  of  benefits  under  the  management 
of  Mrs.  T.  Wingate  Todd,  in  which  vari- 
ous organizations  of  Cleveland  will  raise 
money  for  worthy  causes. 

The  Quartette  which  includes  Mr. 
Reber  Johnson,  Mr.  Raymond  Cerf,  Mr. 
Maurice  Kessler  and  Mr.  John  hraser, 
placed  four  movements  of  the  Haydn 
Quartet  iu  B Hat,  two  Choral  Preludes 
by  Bach-Busoni  and  numbers  by  Ravel 
and  Godowsky.  Mr.  David  Moyer  played 
Scherzo  B minor  by  Chopin  and  after 
the  intermission  the  Quartette  as.sisted  b\ 
Mrs.  .Mary  LL  Bennett,  gave  the  Brahms 
(JuiiUcl  in  I*,  niiiuir. 

Several  Imiulred  aliiinni  were  in  tlie 
audience  which  promises  well  for  the 
Alunini  h'und.  V'ir^inia  Wood  28  was 
in  cliar^e  of  the  ticket  sale. 

h'dwina  Jones  ’17  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent of  the  flub  last  spring 
assisting  her  in  carrying  out 
lirugram  are:  Marjorie  W liitlock 

Helen  ludwards  'M  and  Klizabeth  Ci roves 
’34. 
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AMONG  THE  ALUMNI 


Class  of  1869 

.S'.  Pn:fl  lia.s  been  honored  Iiy 
having  her  name  fiivcii  to  llie  -Missionary 
Society  of  the  United  Church— Metho- 
dist-Congrcsational  in  h-aglc  Rock,  Calif. 
This  honor  coincided  with  her  88th  hirth- 
day,  October  9.  -Mrs.  Pratt  had  rescued 
the  Society  a lunnber  of  times.  Site  is 
the  danghter  of  James  Steele,  missionary 
to  Africa  in  1841. 

Class  of  1876 

Henry  Liberty  Botes  attended  the  cele- 
bration of  the  90th  anniversary  of  Forest 
Grove  Congregational  Church.  There  is 
only  one  older  Congregational  church  in 
Oregon.  He  hopes  to  come  to  Oberlin 
for  Commencement  next  year  and  the 
reunion  of  his  class. 

Class  of  188} 

John  Martin  I'inccnt  visited  Alaska, 
which  he  found  strange  and  interesting, 
and  the  San  Diego  E.xposition,  which  was 
very  beautiful  to  him. 

Class  of  1891 

Henry  T.  JVest.  after  forty  years  of 
service  as  Instructor  and  Professor  of 
German  at  Kenyon  College,  retired  last 
June  as  Professor  Emeritus  and  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  I-itt.D.  from 
Kenyon  College. 

Class  of  1892 

Mrs.  .4.  A.  Hcaly  (Mary  T.  Currier) 
has  moved  from  Cold  Spring-on-Hudson, 
X.  \.  to  Tolland,  Connecticut,  and  as- 
sures us  that  she  is  very  glad  to  return 
to  her  native  Xew  England. 

Charles  C.  Kirk/nilrick  has  just  finished 
a seven  months  economic  and  traffic  in- 
vestigation of  the  proposed  waterway  con- 
nection between  the  Tennessee  River  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Two  routes  have 
been  studied,  one  via  Tombigbee  River, 
and  the  other  via  the  Warrior  River,  and 
the  report  of  these  projects  is  expected 
to  be  completed  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
U.  S.  District  Engineer  bv  November  15, 
1935. 

Class  of  1894 

Claribcl  Calkins,  secretary  of  the  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.  Alumni  Club,  recently  escaped 
from  a motor  collision  with  only  a couple 
of  bruises. 

Class  of  1898 

Mrs.  11 . B.  Myers  of  Rocklcdge, 
Florida  was  informed  October  11  that 
she  is  the  grandmother  of  a nine  pound 
boy,  William  May  Myers,  Jr. 

Class  of  1899 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  A.  Kctcham  en- 
joyed a trip  to  .-Maska  this  past  summer. 


Class  of  1900 

Walter  Dnnnwre  spent  last  summer 
touring  -Me.xico  which  afforded  him  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  compare  the 
treatment  of  the  church  and  large  estates 
there  with  the  treatment  given  in  Russia 
which  he  visited  in  1934. 

.!/;■.  ./.  .1.  MeDonuhl,  Su])t.  of  Schools 
in  Sioux  h'alls,  S.  Dak.,  has  been  confined 
to  his  home  for  several  months. 

Class  of  1904 

linnicc  A.  .Miller  is  one  of  our  more 
fortunate  countrywomen  as  she  still  holds 
the  same  position  she  lias  had  for  several 
years,  that  of  Supervisor  of  Investigation, 
Director  of  Child  Guardianship  in  the 
State  Public  Welfare  Department  of 
Massachusetts.  She  tells  us  that  "De- 
pression does  not  affect  Social  Workers 
except  by  increasing  the  load  of  work," 

Bertha  Shutts  SniUcy,  with  Miss  Jenny 
Cullen,  violinist,  and  Mr.  James  Messeas, 
cellist,  of  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Or- 
chestra gave  a chamber  music  concert, 
October  15  at  Carlcton  College,  playing 
the  Haydn  E major  and  the  Drahms  B 
major  Trios.  Mrs.  Smiley  is  a pianist. 

Class  of  1905 

Jessie  Halstead  Metcalf  enjoyed  a two 
weeks  tour  through  New  England  at  the 
height  of  the  "leaf"  season.  On  October 
27,  she  was  very  pleasantly  surprised  by 
a visit  from  her  son,  Ted,  ’34,  who  is  in 
his  second  year  of  graduate  work  at 
Columbia  University. 

Fern  Chamberlain,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
M.  II.  Chamberlain,  of  Siou.x  Falls.  S. 
Dak.,  has  a position  with  the  Federated 
Welfare  Organization  in  Cleveland. 

Class  of  1906 

Robert  Duduht  Hall  had  a most  excit- 
ing time  landing  a 24-inch  "wall-eyed 
pike"  with  a hamboo  fly-rod  on  a windy 
day  in  the  middle  of  a lake  9 miles  lon.g. 
Mrs.  Hall,  '05,  is  a director  of  a choir 
in  Glcnwood,  Minnesota,  the  home  of  the 
Halls. 

Helen  S.  Pratt  of  Eagle  Rock,  Calif, 
has  been  promoted  from  Junior  Field 
Agent  for  California  to  Educational 
Representative  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for 
the  National  Association  of  .Audubon  So- 
cieties, New  York  City.  The  work  in- 
cludes handling  bird  study  supplies,  and 
lecturing  on  birds  in  schools  and  for 
other  groups. 

Mrs.  Townsend  Smith,  mother  of  Elsie 
.May  .fmilh.  died  July  31,  1935.  She  was 
educated  in  private  schools  in  England, 
but  Elsie's  father,  Towmsend  .Smith,  at- 
tended Oberlin  from  187fi-1880.  Of  the 
eleven  children,  Elsie  is  the  only  graduate 
of  Oberlin. 

Mrs.  Clara  Hnsted  U'olfe,  with  her  son 
Jesse  Jr.,  and  daughter,  l.ncilc  have  re- 


cently come  from  Tsinan,  China,  and 
arc  now  making  their  home  at  514  K. 
Chestnut  Ave.,  .Stmta  .Ana,  Calif.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Wolfe,  '05,  expects  to  join  them 
in  the  .Spring. 

Class  of  1909 

li'-nesi  Pye  reitre.seiUed  Oberlin  College 
at  the  Rollins  College  .Semicentennial 
Celebration  November  2 to  4,  1935, 

Pr.  .Seth  Lake  Slrnni/  and  wife  paid 
a visit  to  Mr.  Strong’s  brother,  Mr. 
Jarvis  Strong,  '91,  a few  weeks  ago  here 
in  Oberlin.  The  Dr.  Strongs  live  in  Bos- 
ton. He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1913. 

Class  of  1910 

The  son  of  Grace  Haslin/js  Richardson , 
Francis  E.  Richardson,  was  graduated 
from  Northwestern  University,  School  of 
Engineering,  in  June  1934  with  the  degree 
of  B.S.  in  Engineering,  and  in  June  1935 
received  the  M.E.  degree,  having  written 
his  thesis  on  ".A  Study  of  Methods  of 
Heat  Transfer."  He  now  holds  a posi- 
tion with  the  Aluminum  Company  of 
.America  at  Massena,  X'.  Y. 

Margaret  Curtis,  daughter  of  .l/«;-- 
</ncrilc  Wenk  Curtis  has  started  her  col- 
lege career  this  year  at  Colorado  State 
College  at  I'ort  Collins  where  she  expects 
to  specialize  in  dietetics. 

Class  of  1911 

Dorothy  .Stuart  Blake  enjoyed  the 
Caesar  Tour  through  Gaul,  and  the  Hora- 
tian  Pilgrimage  and  Cruise  with  the 
Bureau  of  University  Travel,  June  19  to 
.August  29,  1935.  Dr.  Lord  was  one  of 
the  leaders. 

Dr.  O.  G.  Curtis,  of  the  Department  of 
Plant  Physiology  at  Cornell,  gave  an  in- 
vitation paper  before  the  International 
Botanical  Congress  meeting  at  .Amsterdam 
in  .September. 

Class  of  191} 

Jerome  Paris  had  a trip  around  the 
world  giving  special  lectures  before  the 
Japanese  universities  in  May  and  June. 
1935.  He  visited  (9bcrlin  friends  every- 
where. 

h'a  J.  Godshalk  is  planning  a trip  in 
December  by  tramp  steamer  through  the 
Panama  Canal  to  California,  taking  7 
weeks  for  the  round  trip. 

Class  of  1914 

Maiu/uerite  L.  Hall  made  a trip  in 
.August  to  the  Balsams,  Eixville,  New 
Hampshire  as  a delegate  from  Xi  Chap- 
ter. University  of  Michigan,  to  the  na- 
tional convention  of  Pi  Lambda  Theta, 
honorary  educational  fraternity. 

Laurens  Hall,  twelve-year-old  son  of 
Lucile  Charlton  Hail,  had  a very  serious 
accident  in  July.  He  was  thrown  from 
a horse  and  cut  the  calf  of  his  leg  with 
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I90S  REUNES 
IN  JUNE 

Will  Cochran,  chairman  of  1 906's 
thirtieth  reunion  this  coming  June  would 
be  happy  to  see  many  mare  classmates 
than  appear  in  this  picture  of  the  gather- 
ing in  1926.  Won't  you  plan  now  to 
make  Will  happy? 


the  stirrup.  Infection  set  in,  and  he  near- 
ly lost  his  leg.  However,  he  will  proba- 
bly walk  again  by  Christmas,  because  he 
is  back  in  the  hospital  for  a series  of 
operations  in  Plastic  Surgery.  Our  sin- 
cere sympathy,  Mrs.  Hall. 

Frederick  A.  Middlebush,  husband  of 
Catherine  Paine  Middlebush,  was  elected 
president  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
July  1,  1935.  Congratulations  to  both  of 
you. 

Class  of  1915 

Mrs.  Arehcr  B.  Hnibert  is  editor  of  the 
Oregon  Crusade,  a book  on  which  she  had 
been  working  the  past  year.  This  one  is 
Volume  V in  the  series  "Overland  to  the 
Pacific”,  a documentary  history  of  the 
West,  begun  by  Mrs.  Hulbert’s  husband, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  carried 
through  the  first  four  volumes.  Three 
more  volumes  are  to  appear  this  coming 
year  on  Marcus  Whitman. 

Hr.  and  Mrs.  Iloieard  C iirlis  of 
.Moorestown,  N.  J.  announce  the  birth  of 
a son,  William  Bosworth,  November  17, 
1935,  The  family  now  boasts  of  two 

bova  and  two  girls. 

.Viit/nni  /.,  Mack  bas  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  Secretary  of  the  Quincy.  111.  Y..\l. 

to  become  agent  for  the  F.ipiitable 
Life  Asstirance  Society  of  the  U.  .S. 

Class  of  1916 

Mildred  J.  Cuntmiiuis  did  ))ost  graduate 
work  in  history  at  the  National  L’niver- 
sity  of  .Mexico  in  Mexico  City  last  sum- 
mer and  traveled  in  Central  Mexico.  She 
is  teaching  at  Harvey  Senior  High 
School,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

.1.  Ray  Calhnon  motored  to  Califoruiti 
last  summer  with  his  family  to  see  bis 


mother  who  was  seriously  ill.  They  re- 
turned via  Yellowstone  Park,  Black  Hills, 
and  the  Bad  Lands. 

A letter  from  Amy  Webster  reveals  an 
exciting  trip  to  Mexico. 

"Various  and  sundry  are  behind  this 
letter.  First  about  myself : I took  a 
pioneering  trip  to  Mexico  City  this  past 
summer,  over  the  projected  Pan-Ameri- 
can Highw^ay,  which  sometime  should  be 
a wonderful  road  and  a most  interesting 
trip.  Mildred  Cummings  also  of  T6,  was 
a member  of  the  party.  We  were  mem- 
bers of  a party  of  72  that  drove  dowm 
in  Ford  V8's,  12  of  them  and  made  quite 
a sensation  among  the  Indian  villagers. 
If  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the 
Me.xican  tropical  region  from  beds  to 
bugs,  with  food  thrown  in,  I am  at  your 
service,  for  we  were  stalled  for  five  days 
while  the  road  was  cleared  up  so  72 
cars  filled  with  .Americans  with  a Mexi- 
can comple.x  could  get  through.  When 
we  did  reach  our  goal  there  was  much 
of  interest  to  see.  High  spots  for  mo 
were  the  climbing  of  the  pyramid  to  the 
Sun  at  Teotihuacan,  driving  up  a narrow- 
gauge  road,  very  much  one-way  into  the 
crater  of  Toluca  over  15,000  feet  in  the 
air.  wandering  about  Taxco,  a dream 
town  if  you  have  never  been  there  for 
loveliness.  It  reminded  me  of  the  Riviera, 
though  there  is  uo  sea  bandy.  Fnou.gb 
of  myself. 

"'I'his  letter  concerns  another  classmtite 
particularly.  Beulah  (h.’ing  bas  been 
principtil  of  the  Mary  I'arnbam  School 
for  Girls  in  .SInmgbai  for  six  years,  afti'r 
leaching  in  it  since  her  gnuluation.  I 
finally  succeeded  in  getting  some  news 
.about  her  work  and  from  her  letter  of 
hist  July  1 quote  in  part:  ‘....in  October 
(1934)  1 plunged  ahead  in  making  plans 
to  erect  a much-needed  dormitory.  After 


much  discussion  with  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors and  the  Mission  Representatives,  we 
finally  agreed  on  a plan.  So  when  school 
started  in  February,  we  broke  ground  and 
laid  the  cornerstone  on  February  28.  Now 
the  building  is  nearly  completed  and 
properly  furnished  for  Fall  opening.  The 
workmen  are  doing  the  paint  work  and 
finishing-up  work.  I am  really  proud  of 
it.  It  is  a grand  building  . . . 

“With  the  supervision  of  the  new 
building  on  hand,  the  spring  term  was 
an  extremely  busy^  term  for  me.  But  in 
March  w'e  had  a financial  campaign  too 
which  was  a great  success.  In  three 
weeks  we — faculty,  students,  alumnae  and 
the  Board — raised  $23,000  instead  of  the 
$20,000  planned  for.  The  building  costs 
well  over  $45,000  and  with  furnishings 
well  over  $50,000.  So  the  balance  is 
made  up  by  the  balances  of  the  last  two 
school  years.  Somehow,  we  have  been 
able  to  come  out  every  year  with  a good 
balance.  Well,  Amy,  you  should  be 
proud  to  be  informed  that  your  class- 
mate is  known  to  be  a good  efficient  ad- 
ministrator and  what  a record  to  be  able 
to  put  up  four  buildings  in  tbe  si.x  years 
that  I have  been  Principal ! Rather 
boastful  isn't  it  but  it  is  a fact.  Oh,  1 
wish  you  could  just  step  in  and  see  the 
school  for  yourself.  Well,  you  will  plan 
to  make  a trip  to  Oiina  some  day  and  I 
will  certainly  onlert.ain  you  . , " 


Class  of  1917 

Dorothy  /;,  ll'rii/ht  left  tbe  least  per- 
manently in  June  and  went  home  to  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  i>repared  to  enjoy  a period 
of  leisure.  However,  she  tells  us  that 
she  had  not  been  borne  three  weeks  when 
.'mother  positioti  fell  into  her  hands,  and 
she  is  now  engaged  in  being  Health  Coun- 
.scllor  to  the  women  and  teaching  Health 
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ICducatioii  to  tlic  toadior-lraiiiins  students 
of  the  State  CollcRi’-  All  Olierlin  friends 
are  urged  to  look  her  up  through  the 
Cleona  Apts,  phone  munlier.  1 ler  address 
is  15o3  7th  .\ve. 

Class  of  1918 

Mrs.  A’.  O.  Joslyii  had  a brief  vi.-.it  from 
Chnlvs  l\\inmiwl'i-r  Sln)u'  of  Nashville 
cm  her  way  home  from  California  where 
she  had  been  visiting  her  family. 

.Vrs.  .1.  (il^ssc  of  Juneau,  .■\laska, 
spent  the  summer  in  .Seattle  with  her 
family  and  a lot  of  her  time  with  /Ir.v.oV 
Flinhird  Shrlilgn. 
ft. 

Class  of  1919 

Marion  I’ar.ions  h’ltldn.son  directed  the 
production  of  a drama  of  prehistoric  In- 
dians, written  by  Lilian  White  Spencer, 
Denver  archaeologist  and  nationally 
known  poet,  and  a good  friend  of 
Marion's.  The  drama  was  produced  in 
the  natural  amphitheatre  at  The  Park  of 
the  Red  Rocks  near  Denver  last  summer 
for  the  public  and  the  conventions  of  the 
American  Library  Association  and  the 
National  Education  Association. 

Mario)t  IV.  Mair  had  a ten-days’  horse- 
back trip  into  the  Gilda  Wilderness  of 
New  Mexico  with  the  American  Forestry 
Association.  Last  summer  she  took  a 
seven-rveeks’  intensive  course  in  Physio- 
therapy at  Harvard  Afedical  School. 

Ayncs  Vanatta  Cnsfavcl  writes  from 
Lafayette,  Ind.:  "M’e  'pulled  up  stakes' 


and  left  Chalmers  in  June.  'I'his  month 
we  are  moving  into  a new  home  just  out- 
side of  West  Lafayette-  an  ideal  place 
for  three  hoys!  We  are  now  on  .State 
Road  No.  ,S2  between  Indiamipolis  and 
Chicago  and  the  latch-string  is  always 
out  tor  'Nineteeners'  or  other  Oherlin 
friends." 

Mrs.  PhUip  John  Kelly  and  family 
have  moved  from  Cleveland,  Ohio  to 
•Scarsdale,  N.  Their  present  address 
is  59  Church  l.aTie. 


Class  of  1920 

lilsir  C.  litlily  made  her  delmt,  October 
18  as  president  of  the  “I'riday  Night 
Club"-  -the  largest  Women’s  club  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  and  the  largest  Class- 
room Teachers’  Organization  of  Women 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  a club  mem- 
bership of  over  850  and  is  affiliated  with 
the  N.  E.  A. 

Mary  A.  Gibson  was  married  to  Mr, 
Rrooks  Kuhn,  director  of  athletics  at 
Arnold  High  .School,  Arnold,  Pa. 

Eibcl  Becker  Ellcrtson  is  again  super- 
visor of  Music  in  Thompson,  Ohio.  She 
is  also  tutoring  in  Latin,  French,  and 
History.  Her  two  sons,  James,  ten  years 
old,  and  Judson,  six  years  old,  are  both 
in  school,  and  Eileen  Yvonne,  two  and  a 
half  years  old,  is  busy  at  home.  The 
entire  family  took  a trip  to  Upper  Pen- 
insula. Mich,  in  August  where  Dr.  and 
■Mrs.  Ellertson  attended  the  Michigan 
Veterinary  Medical  .Association  meeting. 


lilioahclh  /•.  Collins  s))ent  two  months 
in  Los  .Angeles  last  summer  taking  a nor- 
mal course  trj  enable  her  to  teach  Li)) 
Reading  to  deafeiu'd  adults.  Now  she 
has  a few  classes  in  the  evening  High 
.School  in  La  Mesa,  ( alif.,  which  she 
finds  interesting,  stimulating,  and  carry- 
ing with  it  many  problems. 


Class  of  1921 

.Mary  F.Hcabclh  llainillon  enjoyed  a 
camping  trip  to  the  Teton  Mountains  and 
through  ^'ellow'tonc  and  Glacier  Na- 
tional Parks.  She  sa>  "Living  in  a tent 
is  an  e.N])erience  well  worth  having.  .So 
are  swimming  and  fishing  in  the  glacial 
mountain  lakes  and  being  caught  in  a 
snowstorm,  July  1." 

Helm  l.c  1‘onlois  had  a very  enjoyable 
trip  to  New  York  City  to  meet  her  hus- 
hand  when  he  returned  from  Russia  with 
the  Orpheus  Male  Chorus. 

Harold  Austin  Richey,  who  is  teaching 
in  the  Mississippi  State  College  for  Wo- 
men, is  (|uite  elated  over  the  fact  that 
they  have  completed  two  excellent  pipe- 


191  I twenty-five  years  ago!  Will  you 
be  able  to  recognize  these  clossmates  at 
your  reunion  in  June?  Don't  wait  far 
Aaron  Mercer  to  write  you  o letter — 
write  him  that  you  will  be  in  Oberlin 
for  this  festive  occasion. 
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organs  for  the  music  department  of  the 
College,  which  means  the  realization  of 
a dream  that  one  day  girls  in  this  school 
can  have  the  advantages  of  systematic 
organ  instruction. 


Class  of  1922 

Ellen  Ewing  had  charge  of  the  Small 
Libraries  Round  Table  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Ohio  Library  Association 
held  at  Hotel  Cleveland  in  October.  She 
is  also  secretary  of  the  new  Library  Fed- 
eration of  Sandusk\-  County,  vice-com- 
missioner of  the  local  Council  for  Girl 
Scouts,  and  chairman  of  the  Girl  Scout 
publicity  committee  in  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

Dorothy  Bnrinn  has  accepted  a position 
at  the  new  Queens  General  Hospital  in 
Jamaica,  N.  Y.  Dorothy’s  brother,  Lyn- 
don Burton,  ’24,  now  has  three  children ; 
Gretchen,  7 years ; Lyndon,  4 years ; and 
Caroline,  9 months.  Lyndon  is  teaching 
Biology  at  the  Jamaica  High  School. 


Class  of  1923 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Swearingen  (Nor- 
ma Dyer)  announce  the  birth  of  a nine 
pound  son,  James  Strode,  on  September 
20  in  Berger  Hos])ital,  Circleville.  Ohio. 
The  Swearingens  are  living  in  Jackson, 
Ohio,  where  Mr.  Swearingen  is  connected 
with  the  Resettlement  Administration. 

Ihninccs  C.  I an  Poll  of  Chicago,  with 
her  husband,  has  just  completed  a summer 
cottage  on  the  shore  of  L.•lke  Superior. 
Their  adtiress  from  June  to  Septeinher 
is  h’.agle  Harbor.  Michig.-m.  Their  home 
address  is  5h44  Kimhark  Ave.,  Chicago. 
They  will  he  very  glad  to  see  all  their 
friends  at  either  iilace. 

I.illian  Smith  was  married  to  Mr, 
Homer  Chesnut,  March  29,  1934,  Mr. 
Chesnut  was  once  a student  at^  Berea 
College.  Their  address  is  347  High  St., 
Richmond.  Ky. 


A NEW  POET 

Mrs.  Anne  Hunt  Fullwood,  Conserv- 
otory  '22-'24,  hos  just  received  notifi- 
cation of  the  acceptance  of  her  first 
bock  of  poetry,  "An  Itinerary  of 
Thoughts." 

The  book  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Coruthers  Publishing  Company  in  Los 
Angeles,  publishers  of  the  Western 
Poetry  mogoxine  in  which  a number  of 
Mrs.  Fullwood's  poems  hove  appeared. 

"An  Itinerary  of  Thoughts,"  os  the 
title  suggests  is  a group  of  poems  mirror- 
ing the  author's  moods  and  meditations. 
It  will  contain  68  poems  of  vorying 
length. 

Coming  shortly  after  the  acceptance 
of  her  book  was  the  selection  of  her 


poem,  "Prayer,"  to  appear  in  the  edition 
of  Contemporary  American  Paets,  an 
edition  which  attempts  to  select  the  out- 
standing paetry  of  the  United  States, 
England,  and  Canada  being  written  at 
the  present  time. 

Her  paem  "Immartality"  has  been  in- 
cluded in  an  Anthology  of  Magoxine 
Verse  for  1 935. 

Mrs.  Fullwood  who  lives  in  Fort  Collins, 
Colorado,  hos  been  writing  for  the  past 
ten  years  ond  only  began  using  her  own 
name  in  April,  1935.  Since  that  time 
her  poetry  has  appeared  in  the  maga- 
xines  "New  Rhapsody,"  and  "Western 
Poetry."  She  has  been  occepted  for 
the  "Who's  Who  of  American  Poetry." 


Class  of  1924 

Theodore  D.  Phillips  received  his  Mas- 
ter of  Music  degree  last  June  from  Ober- 
lin,  and  was  elected  to  Pi  Kappa  Lambda. 
He  has  now  returned  to  W.  Virginia 
State  College  as  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music. 

Ruth  j\L  Hubbard  is  now  psychologist 
with  the  Consultation  Bureau  of  Detroit. 

Greta  E.  Bellows  has  moved  from  16 
Hereford  St..  Boston,  Mass,  to  89  Marl- 
boro St.,  Boston. 

Sarah  E.  Bitner  had  a very  enjoyable 
trip  last  August  to  Puerto  Rico. 

Jean  Timberman  spent  this  past  sum- 
mer abroad,  mostly  in  Paris,  and  missed 
seeing  the  Jamesons  by  just  a few  days. 
She  returned  on  the  Normandie,  and  is 
back  again  in  the  Santa  Monica  Junior 
College,  teaching  French. 

Alfred  Caricton  is  touring  the  Near 
East,  filling  in  furloughs.  This  year  he 
is  director  of  the  American  College, 
Tarsus,  Turkey,  and  is  looking  forward 
to  his  furlough  in  1936  to  come  hack  and 
see  Oberlin  and  Oberlin  friends. 


Class  of  192  5 

Ruth  D.  Mack,  sister  of  Nathan  L. 
Mack,  has  been  traveling  with  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.  through  the  last  year. 
Her  address  is  712  Rush  St,,  Chicago, 
III. 

Rax  lb  Brown  has  heen  appointed  Or- 
ganist, Choirmaster,  and  Director  of  the 
Music  School  at  Grace  Chapel,  New  ^'ork 
t'ity.  lie  is  doing  this  in  addition  to  his 
work  as  Organist  and  Instructor  in 
Church  .Music  at  Gener.al  Theological 
Semin.ary,  New  York  C ity, 

Jiiiie  Aiugworth  spent  her  vacation  in 
the  Smokies  and  Blue  Rid.ge  Motintains 
in  a delightful  summer  hotel.  She  writes, 
"These  mountains  can't  com|)arc  with  the 
Rockies  in  grandeur  hut  they  have  some- 


thing all  of  their  own — and  I recommend 
them  to  anybody  wanting  an  inexpensive, 
but  different  vacation.” 

Erwin  N.  Grisu’old  went  to  Europe  this 
summer  with  his  wife,  Harriet  and  his 
sister,  Jane,  '33.  Erwin  expects  to  have 
a technical  legal  book  published  in 
January. 

Esther  C.  Hendec  has  a position  in  the 
Department  of  Biology  at  Limestone  Col- 
lege in  Gaffney,  S.  Carolina. 

Dorothy  J.  Cook  took  a three-weeks’ 
trip  through  Ontario,  Canada  and  the 
central  states  to  Yellowstone  Park,  Wyo- 
ming. She  enjoyed  a short  stop-over  at 
Oberlin  on  her  return  to  her  home  in  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Robert  C.  U'illiams  and  Mrs.  Williams, 
(Dorothea  M.  Young),  '27,  moved  from 
1188  Hope  Ave.,  Grandview,  Columbus, 
Ohio  to  1492  Roxbury  Road,  Columbus. 

Doris  Peabody  Brooks  received  the  po- 
sition of  Instructor  in  Child  Welfare  at 
Western  Reserve  University,  School  of 
Applied  Social  Sciences  in  September. 
She  was  formerly  with  the  Cuyahoga 
County  Child  Welfare  Board  as  Super- 
visor. 

A son,  Colin,  was  born  September  14  to 
Basil  JValker  in  Southern  Rhodesia, 
Africa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight  Montgomery 
(Stella  Zieg)  announce  the  arrival  of  a 
baby  girl,  Carolyn  Irene,  May  I?,  1935. 
The  Montgomerys  have  moved  from 
Lakewood  to  Columhus,  Ohio.  Their 
new  address  is  9')  S.  Westgate  .‘\ve. 

James  .S'.  Conslaiiline  made  his  first 
trip  to  Ifurope  this  summer,  spending  a 
week  in  England  including  a visit  with 
Jo  Vance,  '29  and  her  husband.  Jack 
Wolfendeii  and  their  very  new  baby,  in 
Oxford;  attending  the  Bach  Festival  in 
Leijizig,  spending  6 weeks  with  Dr.  Lord 
in  Greece  at  the  .American  School,  and 
two  and  a half  weeks  in  Italy. 
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Class  of  1926 

Edna  M.  Smilli  received  the  M.A.  de- 
gree ill  Kiifilish  Literature  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  September  3.  She 
has  a new  teaching  position  in  the  Gilbert, 
Minnesota  High  School. 

The  engagement  of  A’h//i  /■'.  Handkc 
and  George  A.  Lyle  was  announced  Oct. 
20  in  .Aurora,  N.  V.  Mr.  Lyle,  a gradu- 
ate of  Syracuse  University,  ’2ti,  is  now 
connected  with  the  Naval  Research  Lab- 
oratory in  Washington. 

Maxine  Lick  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Patrick  Henry  Junior  High  School  in 
Cleveland,  which  position  she  likes  much 
better  than  any  she  has  had  before. 
Isabel  Miller,  her  college  roommate,  paid 
her  a visit  for  the  first  time  in  three 
years,  which  probably  was  quite  an  event. 

Evelyn  Sheldon  Baxter  and  her  hus- 
band, Ernest  L.  Baxter  with  their  two 
daughters,  Joan  and  Barbara  enjoyed 
several  days  with  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar 
Hubbard  and  their  son  George  David  at 
Newtown,  Conn.,  while  they  were  on  a 
trip  to  New  England  in  July.  They  also 
visited  Biddeford  Pool,  Maine,  Province- 
town  and  Martha’s  Vineyard,  Mass. 


Class  of  1927 

Grace  B.  Sherrer  was  appointed  to  the 
English  faculty  of  Kent  State  University. 
Her  former  position  was  Director  of 
Special  Curriculum  at  West  Technical 
High  School,  Cleveland. 

James  A.  Roenier  was  made  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Niles  Rolling  Mills 
Company  March  1,  1935,  which  is  an  ex- 
cellent position.  Congratulations,  Jimmy. 
Before  that  he  had  been  in  Canton  and 
Warren,  Ohio  and  Sharon,  Pa.,  always 
in  connection  with  steel  and  steel  products. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edu'ard  D.Sceber  (Louise 
Combs,  ’2fi)  and  their  two  children  are 
living  at  54  Church  St.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Professor  Seeber  is  teaching  French  and 
Italian  in  the  College  of  Charleston,  and 
Mrs.  Seeber  is  teaching  theory  of  music 
in  the  Cappelmann  School  of  Music, 
which  is  affiliated  with  Trinity  College  ol 
London. 


Class  of  1928 

Roland  Walker  visited  England  this 
summer  to  see  his  family  and  to  attend  the 
International  Neurological  Congress  in 
London.  He  and  his  cousin,  Eleanor 
Barnard,  enjoyed  a bicycle  tour  through 
England. 

James  Wickenden  spent  the  summer 
traveling  in  the  White  Mountains, 
through  Ohio  and  Wyoming. 

Mrs.  Pan!  W.  Endriss  and  her  husband 
have  been  building  a new  home  in  Mans- 
field, Ohio.  They  hoped  to  oecupy  it  by 
Thanksgiving,  and  that  new  address  is 
363  Ruth  Ave.,  Mansfield,  thereby  giving 
notice  that  they  are  glad  to  see  old  friends 
any  time. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Currier  (Beatrice 
Beatty)  announced  the  birth  of  a daugh- 
ter, Louanna  Prudence,  July  5,  1935. 

Everett  D.  Ilaxokins  was  appointed  In- 
structor in  Economics  at  Mount  Holyoke 
College. 

John  A.  Broian  is  teaching  at  Columbia 
High  School  in  S.  Orange,  N.  J. 

Norman  Stocker  and  Martha  Davis 
were  married  September  14.  They  are 
living  at  2652  Mayfield  Road,  Cleveland 
Heights,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  llucjh  Rankle  (Margaret  Storer) 
did  a bit  of  travelling  around  in  Septem- 
ber through  the  Poconos,  the  White 
Mountains,  the  Green  Mountains,  the 
Adirondacks,  and  in  October  a trip 
through  southern  Ohio  including  a drive 
along  the  new  road  called  the  Panorama 
Trail,  which  in  her  opinion  is  comparable 
to  the  scenery  in  the  Great  Smokies. 
\Wiile  in  Pennsylvania  she  stopped  over 
night  in  Kushequa,  with  "Foxy”  Kane 
Johnson,  ex-’ 27. 

E)nilie  Ann  Jones  is  still  teaching  Latin 
in  Detroit,  and  has  a flourishing  Latin 
Club  there.  She  is  planning  and  looking 
forward  to  going  to  Europe  next  summer. 

Dorothy  Shatv  was  married  to  George 
Moody  in  1928.  Mr.  Moody  has  his  Ph.D. 
from  Connecticut  Wesleyan,  where  he  is 
now  Professor  of  I-'oreign  Languages. 
The  Moodys  are  living  in  Middletown, 
Conn. 


Class  of  1929 

Virginia  Ixane  is  studying  at  Duke 
University. 

Gladys  E.  Thomas  has  been  travelling 
all  over  the  country  with  her  women's 
quartette  in  the  interest  of  Bennett  Col- 
lege for  Women.  They  are  attempting 
to  raise  $90,000  this  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deane  O.  Hubbard  have 
moved  from  Marysville,  Mich,  to  Temple, 
Pa.,  where  Deane  is  associated  with  the 
Beryllium  Products  Company.  Temple  is 
a suburb  of  Reading,  Pa. 

Eunice  Kettering  is  teaching  piano, 
organ,  and  theory  at  Ashland  College. 
She  and  Melna  Sponsler,  '28,  are  close 
enough  to  Oberlin  to  be  able  to  come  up 
for  the  Artist  Recitals,  which  they  enjoy 
immensely. 


Class  of  193  0 

Charles  Lincoln  Stoeker,  Jr.  who  has 
been  with  the  Lincoln  Electric  Company 
of  Cleveland  since  his  graduation  has  been 
transferred  to  Los  Angeles,  Calif,  where 
he  is  living  at  1545  Greenfield  Ave. 

Harley  Moorhead,  Jr.  is  law  clerk  for 
Judge  J.  W.  Woodrough  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Gertrude  /-.  Brocket!  was  teaching  at 
North  Collins  school  in  New  York  when 
it  burned  to  the  ground  last  April.  This 


year  she  is  in  Kenmorc,  N.  Y.  where  she 
has  another  teaching  position. 

Re-i'.  H.  Randolph  Moore  attended  the 
Salem  Requiem  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
honoring  Richard  B.  Harrison.  The 
Diocese  of  Los  Angeles  was  paying  this 
respect  to  Mr.  Harrison’s  memory.  The 
Episcopal  Bishop  pontificated  and  gave 
the  eulogy.  Rev.  Moore  is  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  studying 
for  his  M.Th.  degree. 

Esther  Henrichsen  has  a new  position 
as  District  Supervisor  of  the  W.P.A. 
which  takes  in  six  counties  with  head- 
quarters at  Canton,  Ohio. 

Ilorence  Parker  spent  the  summer 
travelling  in  England,  Holland,  Belgium 
and  France,  and  studied  at  the  Matthay 
School  of  Piano  in  London. 

.Shirley  E.  Ilan’cy  is  back  in  New 
Haven,  Conn,  in  the  Pediatric  Clinic  of 
the  New  Haven  Dispensary.  TTiey  see 
about  one  thousand  children  in  the  course 
of  each  month,  but  she  is  enjoying  her 
work  very  much. 

I 'irginia  Miller  studied  library  science 
for  four  summers  and  has  been  granted 
a school  librarian’s  permanent  certificate 
for  New  York  state.  Besides  having 
charge  of  the  library  she  is  still  teaching 
French  and  Latin  at  Cassadaga,  N.  Y. 
She  is  living  in  E.  Randolph,  N.  Y. 

Lincoln  S.  Goodsell  and  Irene  Frances 
Fogg  were  married  September  14  at  West 
Newbury,  Mass.  Their  address  is  10 
Josephine  Ave.,  West  Somerville,  Mass. 

John  Haney  has  his  Ph.D.  in  German 
from  New  York  University.  Clayton 
Miller  met  him  recently  and  says  of  him, 
"To  share  his  company  is  to  be  with  a 
man  whose  knowledge  is  alive  and  whose 
occupation  is  being  a friend.” 

Eunice  Merritt  is  still  Music  and  Recre- 
ation teacher  in  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rection in  New  York  City,  which  work 
is  assigned  to  the  House  of  Detention  for 
Women.  She  likes  her  work  immensely. 

Marian  Ann  Plill  is  teaching  in  the 
Altoona  Senior  High  School  instead  of 
Roosevelt  Junior  High  where  she  had 
been  teaching.  She  has  two  classes  in 
Art  Appreciation,  one  in  Commercial,  one 
in  General,  and  one  in  Advanced  Sketch. 
She  is  also  taking  a course  in  typewriting. 

Mary  Hamlin  McDonald  gave  up  her 
position  in  the  editorial  department  of  the 
D.  C.  Cook  Publishing  Company  to  ac- 
cept a position  as  teacher  of  English  and 
Physical  Education  in  the  Edward  H. 
Abbott  High  School  in  Elgin,  111. 

Ruth  McQuate  is  in  Cleveland  work- 
ing with  Irene  Pennington,  '09,  at  the 
Brooklyn  Branch  Library. 

Margaret  S.  Idske  is  teaching  history 
of  art  and  history  at  the  Low-Heywood 
School,  Stamford,  Conn.,  one  of  the  old 
New  England  private  schools  for  girls. 
Her  work  is  mostly  with  the  older  girls, 
but  she  also  has  charge  of  the  chorus 
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Carry  and  Jack  Service 
and  Roger  Barthelemy, 
Fran  Robinson's  husband. 


singing  in  the  junior  school.  The  School 
is  located  on  Shippan  Point,  Long  Island 
Sound.  Margaret  was  a voice  major  in 
the  Conservatory  at  Oberlin  in  ’29-'30,  re- 
ceived her  A.B.  degree  from  Mount 
Holyoke  in  1934,  and  her  M.A.  from 
Oberlin  in  193S. 


Class  of  1931 

Elizabeth  Downing  Larrabec  is  enjoy- 
ing life  in  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.  and  is  kept 
extremely  busy  with  little  Ethel  who  ar- 
rived last  February. 

Charles  Hubbard,  brother  of  Frances 
Hubbard  Riddiford,  ’30,  was  transferred 
to  Omaha,  Nebr.  where  he  is  Assistant 
Traffic  Manager  for  the  Omaha  branch 
of  United  Air  Lines.  He  and  his  bride, 
Frances  Clapp,  are  at  home  at  4903 
Chicago  Ave.,  Omaha. 

Ercdcrkk  White  and  Naomi  L.  Hosier 
were  married  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  May  11, 
1935.  They  are  living  in  Toledo.  Fred 
received  bis  M.A.  degree  from  Oberlin 
in  1932. 

Mary  Jacob  was  married  to  Mr.  Lyle 
Armand  Vertermark,  August  10,  1935  at 
her  home  in  Waukesha,  Wise.  Mr.  Ver- 
termark is  completing  his  hnal  year  in 
Civil  Hydraulic  Fnginecring  at  tlie  state 
University  of  Iowa,  and  Mary  is  teach- 
ing Nursery  School.  Their  address  is 
1822  Friendship  St.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

A'.  Kenneth  Holt  is  still  organist-direc- 
tor at  Central  Union  Church,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii.  He  says  that  Honolulu  is  the 
home  of  a group  of  active  Oberlinites. 
Mariette  Simpson,  ’32  and  Willard  Warch, 


31  are  members  of  the  Punahou  Piano 
Quartet.  They  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
Brahms  cycle  at  present.  Mariette,  Wil- 
lard, and  Kenneth  are  teachers  in  the 
Punahou  School  of  Music.  Betty  Hill, 
'31  is  teaching  at  Roosevelt  High  School, 
her  first  year  in  Hawaii.  Helen  Cun- 
ningham, ’32  is  teaching  at  Kawanakoa 
.School  and  is  very  busy.  Katherine 
Forbes,  '34,  Marion  Forbes,  ’27,  and 
Helene  Gosling,  ’34  arc  all  teaching  music 
in  schools  or  privately.  Margricta  Liv- 
ingston, '30  is  still  connected  with  the 
Y.W.C.A.  and  Inez  Fisher  Prescott,  ’30 
is  back  after  an  extensive  vacation  on  the 
mainland.  Kenneth  recently  gave  an 
organ  recital  at  Central  Union  Church 
which  included  works  from  Brahms, 
Kistler,  Debussy,  Rheinberger,  Geo.  W. 
Andrews,  and  others. 

Cy  addings  and  Hetty  Hughes  Gid- 
dings,  '33,  announce  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Sara  Helen,  October  23. 


Class  of  1932 

Paroda  .Inn.  Dunning  Toms  and  her 
husband.  Jack  Toms,  both  studied  at  Ann 
Arbor  and  are  now  both  teaching  in 
Belton,  Texas. 

James  C.  Perkin,s  attended  the  Summer 
Conference  for  Ministers  at  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  New  York  City  last 
summer.  He  is  minister  of  three  Con- 
gregational Churches  in  the  towns  of 
Regent,  New  England,  and  Havelock, 
North  Dakota. 

Lillian  Horton  is  now  Mrs.  Paul  F. 
Robinson.  They  were  married  August  28, 
and  are  living  for  the  present  at  153  In- 
stitute Place,  Chicago,  111.  Mr.  Robinson 
is  a graduate  of  Genesee  Wesleyan,  has 
received  the  degree  of  F.A.G.O.  (Fellow 
in  the  American  Guild  of  Organists),  and 
is  now  preparing  for  the  ministry.  Their 
permanent  address  is  43  Union,  Hamburg, 
N.  Y. 

Rosa  Palm  is  Mrs.  Jerry  Griffith,  and 
they  are  living  at  300  N.  State  St.,  Dover, 
Del. 

.■hitoinelte  Clayjioole  has  two  new  po- 
sitions, editor  of  the  Miami  Union,  a 
weekly  paper  circulated  mostly  in  the 
rural  districts  of  Miami  County,  and  a 
position  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Troy, 
Ohio  Daily  News. 

Mrs.  Eugene  A.  Heimann  {Laurenc 
Turnbull)  had  an  exciting  trip  to  Texas 
last  summer,  and  is  now  teaching  a course 
in  Eurylhmics  at  Juniata  College  in  ad- 
dition to  teaching  piano,  sight  saving  and 
public  school  music. 

Mav  .1.  David  spent  six  weeks  on  a 
Mediterranean-Norway  cruise,  after 
which  she  went  to  h'rance  and  England 
this  past  summer.  She  is  hack  in  nib- 
bing, Minn,  teaching  music. 

Janet  Russell  went  to  London  the  hrst 
of  November  to  study  Piano  under  Egon 
Petri. 


Trances  Robi}ison  Barthelemy  writes 
the  following  letter: 

"I  have  a little  news  which  may  be  of 
interest.  Oberlin  has  had  a reunion  out 
in  the  Far  East.  I arrived  in  Flong  Kong 
Aug.  1st,  and  went  of  course  to  see  Mary 
Nelson  Dennison  and  her  new  son,  born 
July  16.  While  there,  looking  out  over 
Hong  Kong  Harbor  of  which  she  has 
a marvelous  view,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gillett 
arrived,  parents  of  Alice  ’32  and  Betty 
'34.  They  were  on  their  way  to  Bangkok 
to  the  Y.M.C.A.  there  for  a year  or  so. 
They  had  been  talking  with  me  on  the 
boat  from  Shanghai,  but  we  just  didn't 
happen  to  mention  Oberlin.  I was  mar- 
ried in  Hong  Kong  and  Mary  was  my 
Matron  of  Honor  and  her  husband  was 
my  father.  The  following  Sunday  the 
baby  was  christened  and  I am  the  proud 
Godmother.  That  is  a family  relation- 
ship to  figure  out  1 My  honeymoon  was 
spent  in  Yunnan  Fou,  where  I found  Jack 
Service  and  his  wife  Caroline  Schultz 
with  their  daughter,  Virginia,  born  July 
3.  We  had  a grand  time  talking  Oberlin 
and  poring  over  Hi-O-His.  Jack  showed 
us  the  town  and  Carry  gave  me  much- 
needed  coats  and  sweaters,  for  it  was 
really  cold  there.  Yunnan  is  very  inter- 
esting and  there  are  some  lovely  places 
near  by.  Any  Oberlinites  who  tire  of 
heat  in  Hong  Kong  or  Indo-China  should 
go  there!  I'm  enclosing  a picture  taken 
when  they  came  to  the  station  to  see  us 
off — in  the  picture  are  Jack  and  Carry 
and  my  husband.  Now  I’m  living  in  a 
far  corner  of  the  world.  It  is  about  the 
same  longitude  as  Jack  and  Carry,  so 
they  say  they  will  have  to  divide  honors 
with  me  as  to  being  the  farthest  alumni. 
But  it  takes  only  24  hours  from  civiliza- 
tion to  their  town,  and  it  takes  4 days  to 
mine.  Phontiou  is  the  location  of  the 
largest  tin  mine  in  Indo-China,  and  is 
just  about  20  miles  from  Siam.  The 
people  are  Laotian  and  Annamite  with  14 
French,  and  now  one  American.  I ex- 
tend an  invitation  to  all  Alumni  who  come 
this  way  to  stop  and  visit.  In  the  dry 
season  we  are  only  2 days  trip  from 
Hanoi  by  motor  car,  and  it  is  very  inter- 
esting. A road  through  wild  country — 
tropical  jungle  with  tigers,  leopards  and 
elephants.  But  when  they  get  here  they 
will  find  real  civilization  for  we  have  elec- 
tricity which  is  c.xccllent,  and  also  a 
Frigidaire ! There  is  a big  house  and  a 
good  cook  ( when  he  doesn't  serve  snails  1 ) 

Class  of  1933 

.ludrey  Gray  is  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, Wfiishington,  D.  C.  She  has  been 
there  since  the  early  part  of  1935. 

Dorothy  Rainer  has  returned  to  the 
Kenmore  City  Schools  for  her  third  year 
as  teacher. 

Margaret  Ping  is  hack  in  New  York 
City  after  her  vacation  in  Monttma  with 
her  i)arents. 

Katherine  Schmilkons  now  has  a posi- 
tion in  the  Botany  Department  of  Mus- 
kingum College. 
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F.Uzahcth  Schanminn  was  married  last 
May  to  John  Riohl  and  they  are  livin.a:  in 
Detroit. 

Mr.  and  Mr.s.  'I'.  <).  Zittel  (I'lorilhi 
yoiiiiji)  announced  the  arrival  of  Dorothy 
Ethlydia  July  29.  The  Zittels  are  livinK 
in  K.  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Miin/ai'ct  .Uiiiiii  was  married  to  Robert 
1).  I-'nnlvhouscr.  Jr..  Sciitemher  21  at 
(iracc  Methodist  Church  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Mr.  h'uukhouser  is  a Rraduatc  of  Dart- 
mouth and  is  connected  with  the  Frigid- 
aire  Company  in  Dayton.  Oherlin  guests 
at  the  wedding  were  Florence  I’feil,  C iil- 
ver  Hale.  Mr.  ami  3/r.r.  Henry  Mo.'iher, 
all  of  the  class  of  1933.  Their  address 
is  434  Grand  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Helen  Gil'son  is  back  from  a year  of 
study  in  London,  and  is  opening  her  studio 
of  music  in  Minnesota. 

Ethel  U’ithcc  has  the  position  of  Music 
Supervisor  in  six  Ashtabula  County 
schools.  Her  address  is  Austinburg, 
Ohio. 

Evelyn  Tarr  has  a class  of  840  pupils 
in  religion  a half  hour  each  week. 

Marion  M.  Kenuner  has  been  appointed 
as  teacher  and  supervisor  of  music  in 
eight  elementary  schools  and  the  Acad- 
emy at  Derby,  Vermont,  four  miles  south 
of  the  Canadian  border.  In  addition  to 
that  she  is  teaching  English  to  tw'O  Junior 
classes  and  one  Freshman  class,  and  is 
conducting  the  church  choir. 

Mary  Mar  yard  McKee  was  married  in 
Salem,  Ohio,  October  5,  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  to  Richard  L.  Davies  of 
Philadelphia.  He  is  a graduate  of  Yale 
in  1932.  Their  address  is  The  Warwick, 
1910  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Maridte  Simpson  is  still  teaching  violin 
at  the  Punahou  Music  School  in  Hono- 
lulu, playing  trios,  C|uartettes,  and  is  in 
the  symphony.  She  loves  to  be  able  to 
swim  the  year  round,  and  enjoys  her 
many  Oherlin  friends  there. 

Kenneth  M.  Storandt  is  studying  at  the 


New  York  School  of  Social  Work  on  a 
New  York  Sttitc  I'ERA  trtiining  fellow- 
ship. His  address  is  147  Thompkins 
Sipiare  East.  New  York  City. 

I ‘earl  Jones  is  teaching  in  the  Oklahoma 
Presbyterian  College  for  Indian  girls. 
She  is  located  in  Durant  within  a few 
miles  of  the  Texas  border.  .She  thinks 
so  much  of  the  country  out  there  that 
she  is  thinking  of  adopting  it. 

I.ols  .'Jynwns  spent  two  months  abroad 
this  summer,  htilf  the  time  in  Germany 
and  the  rest  in  Atislria,  .Switzerland,  and 
Italy. 

Charlotte  Diehl  was  married  to  Cloyd 
Smith  on  August  3 at  the  home  of  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  E.  Diehl. 
They  are  living  at  3329  N.  Main  St., 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Mr.  Smith  is  connected 
with  the  Frigidaire  Corporation. 

Rath  M.  DuMars  has  been  with  the 
Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  in  Erie,  Pa. 
for  two  years.  She  attended  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  in  Montreal 
last  June  with  Eleanor  Upson,  ’32,  and 
found  it  very  interesting  and  stimulating. 
She  found  Florence  Lodge,  '32,  at  the 
same  place  among  6,000  delegates.  Ruth 
is  also  taking  a third  graduate  course  at 
the  Pitt  Extension  in  Medical  Social 
Work. 

FJal  Bezaaian,  Pulitzer  Scholar,  Co- 
lumbia Lhiiversity  ’34,  is  now  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Automobile  Club  Magazine. 

Carl  Meader  is  carrying  20  hours  in 
Civil  Engineering  at  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Herman  Petricoff  is  covering  the  South 
as  a high-pressure  salesman. 

Dick  Mecch  is  working  at  the  Goodrich 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company  in  Akron, 
Ohio. 

Eleanor  IVadszL’orth  is  teaching  music 
in  the  William  Jennings  Bryan  Junior 
High  and  Grade  School  in  Florida,  Del- 


croze  Eurylhmics  and  library  work  at 
Bryan  Junior  High  in  North  .Miami,  and 
Piano  and  Delcroze  at  the  Miami  Beach 
College  f)f  .Music  in  Miami  Beach,  I'la. 
Her  address  is  335  47th  St.,  .^pt.  10, 
■Miami  Beach,  I'la. 

Clenn  I.eu'is  was  a student  at  the  Cin- 
cinnati .Summer  .School  of  .Social  Work 
for  Men  studying  for  the  ministry,  this 
past  summer.  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
serving  as  a social  worker  in  the  Cincin- 
nati Associated  Charities.  He  is  in  his 
last  year  at  Bexley  Hall.  Divinity  .School 
of  Kenyon  College,  and  a student  pastor 
of  St.  Stephen’s  Episcopal  Church  in 
Cleveland. 

Edith  Volk  IIowcU  and  her  husband, 
Charles  Howell,  ’32,  are  now  living  at 
2650  Maryland  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Chuck  is  an  assistant  in  the  department 
of  Anatomy  in  the  School  of  Dentistry 
and  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of 
Maryland,  and  is  continuing  his  doctorate 
w’ork  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 


Class  of  1934 

Ellen  TnrnbnII  is  w'orking  on  her  Mas- 
ters at  Wayne  University  in  Detroit. 

David  Morris  with  Robert  Hoyueland, 
Daniel  S.  Morrison,  and  James  Holden, 
’35,  is  studying  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan Law'  School. 

Clara  M.  Gnerry  spent  the  summer  in 
Michigan  with  Gladys  Moore  in  a camp 
where  the  Hcaco.xes  and  Lillichs  spent 
their  vacation.  She  is  now  back  in 
Shorter  College.  Rome,  Ga.,  where  she 
is  busy  with  her  work.  She  gave  a 
recital  October  24.  Marian  Tauber,  ’35 
is  working  with  her. 

Belly  Freeman  Haines  has  been  em- 
ployed by  Wittenberg  College  to  teach 
violin  at  the  Wittenberg  School  of  Music 
and  to  direct  the  Wittenberg  Orchestra. 
She  will  be  successor  to  Professor  Anton 
J.  Bjorklund.  who  resigned.  Betty  is  a 


Oberlin  Romance 

In  November  an  Oberlin  romance  cul- 
minated in  the  marriage  of  Elizabeth 
Bowen  and  John  Morse,  both  of  the  class 
of  1935.  Libby,  who  was  president  of 
the  Women’s  League,  has  been  attending 
Katherine  Gibbs  Secretarial  school  in 
New  York,  and  John  (as  far  as  wc  can 
gather)  is  doing  graduate  work,  prob- 
ably at  Columbia.  If  this  isn’t  right 
we’ll  be  glad  to  print  a correction. 

Elizabeth  is  the  daughter  of  Spencer 
Bowen,  ’10  and  Esther  Robson  Bowen,  ’ll. 
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violinist,  a violist  and  a clarinet  player. 
Betty’s  liiisband  is  John  F.  Haines,  ’.H, 
who  is  with  the  Steel  Products  Engineer- 
ing Company  in  Springl'icld,  Ohio.  Tliey 
are  living  at  719  Woodlawn  Avcniic. 

Pcatl  lllizahctJ}  is  teaching  music 

and  Itnglish  at  the  Oklahoma  Presby- 
terian College  for  girls  in  Durant,  Okla. 
It  is  a school  for  Indian  girls  of  high 
school  and  college  age. 

Shirley  G.  McCoinis,  besides  teaching 
I'inc  .-\rts,  (French,  Orchestration  and 
Piano)  at  the  State  College  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  has  just  published  an  article, 
"Spirituals  to  Symphonies",  in  the  Etude 
Music  Magazine.  It  appears  under  her 
own  name,  Graham. 

I2one  Goodenongh  Harger  is  doing  sub- 
stitute teaching  in  English  in  Berwyn, 
111.,  while  her  husband,  James  Harger, 
'3,3.  is  working  with  the  United  Air  Lines. 
Both  find  their  work  and  their  home  very 
fascinating.  Their  new  address  is  3207 
Clinton  Ave.,  Berwyn,  111. 

J-rank  Hakanson  is  Director  of  the 
School  of  Music  at  Luther  College  in 
Wahoo,  Nebraska.  He  is  teaching  sing- 
ing and  harmony  in  addition  to  directing 
a newly  organized  a capella  choir  and  an 
oratorio  society.  Luther  is  a Junior 
College. 

Tony  Piraiiw  finds  that  his  second  year 
at  Washington  University  School  of 
Medicine  is  keeping  him  very  busy,  but 
he  likes  it.  Joe  Fiorito,  ’33,  is  in  his 
third  year  there. 

Doris  Flierl  received  her  M.A.  degree 
from  Boston  University  last  June.  She 
is  now  taking  evening  w’ork  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Buffalo  toward  a teacher’s  cer- 
tificate. 

Dorothy  Reynolds  is  busy  teaching 
music  in  five  Buffalo  schools. 

Goss  TzvichcU,  who  is  in  his  first  year 
at  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration,  gives  us  the  news  that 
Hans  Schmidt,  ’28,  Wells  Thomsen,  ’34, 
Francis  Aerni,  ’35,  and  AlUin  Passen,  ’34 
are  all  studying  business  here. 

Isabel  Sheehan  is  an  instructor  in  Phy- 
sical Education  in  St.  Olaf,  a Lutheran 
College  with  a Norwegian  background. 
She  is  becoming  educated  in  Norwegian 
folk  lore,  language,  customs,  cookery,  and 
embroidery,  :ind  is  living  at  the  home  of 
O.  E.  Kolvaag,  which  she  finds  is  ex- 
tremely interesting.  She  says  .St.  Olaf 
is  a school  of  high  ideals,  filled  with  cor- 
dial, loving  petjple,  and  we  know  she  likes 
it  immensely. 

Barbara  Anne  Woodbury  is  working  in 
the  D.  C.  Employment  Center,  Washing- 
ton, which  is  under  the  Labor  Department. 
Her  work  consists  of  grading  intelligence. 
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clerical,  and  stenographic  tests.  Kay 
Street.  '35,  is  working  in  the  same  office 
with  her. 

hdna  Deniso}i  made  a trip  to  Seattle, 
Washington  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Burton  (Chuck  Burton,  '26,  and  Miriam 
Denison,  '27)  and  their  two  children. 
Paul,  6 and  Bobby,  2.  She  says  she  had 
her  first  experience  at  mountiu'n  climbing 
and  ocean-wave  jumping. 

Grace  Beckett  is  teaching  in  the  Kelleys 
Island,  Ohio,  pnidic  schools.  The  people 
there  get  to  the  mainland  by  boat  in  the 
fall  and  spring  and  by  airplane  in  the 
winter. 

Adcle  Broian  spent  two  and  a half 
months  in  Europe  last  summer,  and  ten 
days  after  returning,  got  a job  as  Con- 
tinuations Cataloguer  in  the  Carnegie  Li- 
brary of  Pittsburgh.  Her  address  is  450 
Maple  Ave.,  Edgewood,  Pittsburgh, 

Grctchcn  Hoornstra  tells  us  that  there 
was  a grand  get-together  of  the  Cleve- 
land Junior  .A.lumni  at  Wagon  Hollow, 
“estate  of  Frank  and  Dolly  Percy”.  It 
must  have  been  quite  an  inspiring  and 
stimulating  time  because  we  have  had 
several  other  reports  about  it.  The  Junior 
Alumni  Clubs  are  really  doing  excellent 
work, 

Class  of  19}  5 

Marjorie  Hubbard,  as  a student  at 
Smith  College  School  for  Social  Work, 
is  doing  nine  months  field  work  at  the 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  in  Howard, 
R.  I.  She  extends  an  invitation  to  all 
Oberlinites  in  that  neck  of  the  woods  to 
stop  in  to  sec  her. 

Margaretta  Hess  was  taken  into  the 
Music  Club  of  New  Castle,  Pa.  as  a solo 
active  member  in  voice,  October  28,  the 
requirements  being  to  sing  before  the 
committee  a number  from  an  opera  or  an 
oratorio  and  a selected  number.  She  sang 
an  aria  from  II  Re  Pastore  by  Mozart 
and  The  Unforeseen  by  Cyril  Scott.  Mrs. 
Kathrj'ii  Nessle  Allen,  ’26,  was  her  ac- 
companist. 

Jean  Staples  is  teaching  music  in  the 
Merion  School,  Merion,  Pa.,  grades  1-7, 
(jrcheslra  and  three  violin  pupils.  Her 
address  is  124  Woodside  Ave.,  Narbcrth, 
Pa. 

.nice  liigerl  is  teaching  German  and 
French  at  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo. 
Her  address  is  McCidlagh  Cottage. 

Nina  'Thompson  is  taking  a course  lead- 
ing to  the  B.S.  degree  in  Library  Science 
at  Cohnnhia  Lhiiversily. 


ERLIN  ALUMNI  M A G A Z I N E 

Virginia  Pine  frock  is  Girls’  Physical 
Education  Instructor  this  year  at  Drury 
College,  Springfield,  Mo.  She  is  living 
at  the  same  place  as  Alice  Fligert. 

.Idele  Coleman,  l.ouise  Lamb,  Kay 
Lewis,  '34,  and  "Virginia  Benson,  ’34  are 
all  attending  Katharine  Gibbs  Secretarial 
School  in  New  York. 

l.ouise  .Inne  Lz’cuden  is  studying  for 
an  M.A.  degree  in  Columbia  University 
and  is  apprentice-teaching  in  Fine  Arts 
in  the  Horace  Mann  School. 

Bob  Weber  made  a most  interesting 
trip  south  and  east  through  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains,  a TVA  project,  and  up 
the  mountain  range  to  New  York  City, 
visiting  Oberlin  friends  all  the  way.  He 
saw  Kay  Weist,  Mike  Smith,  Jinny  Bur- 
retl.  Bob  Williams,  all  of  ’35.  Mountain- 
climbing and  Kodak  movies  were  the 
main  interests. 

Dorothy  Reaz’y  has  secured  a scholar- 
ship to  study  piano  with  Jose  Echoniz. 

John  Shazu  has  a job  with  the  Andwur 
Mortgage  Loan  Company  in  Elyria,  Ohio. 
This  is  an  agency  of  the  FRC. 

Loai’j  Kent  is  attending  first  year  Medi- 
cal College  of  Cornell  University  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  His  address  is  320  Elm- 
wood Ave.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ted  Mayo  and  Bernard  Mason  met  on 
the  campus  of  Virginia  State  College  at 
the  occasion  of  the  annual  game  with 
A.  & T.  College. 

Ardis  Steffanni  is  enjoying  her  recently 
established  Steffanni  Music  Studio  in 
Green  Springs,  Ohio. 

Prances  Lozvell  has  a position  as  boys’ 
governess  at  the  Little  Wanderers’  Home 
in  Boston,  Mass. 

Kathleen  Smith  is  teaching  art  and 
history  in  the  Canton,  Ohio  schools.  Her 
address  is  126  21st  St.,  N.W. 

Eliaabelh  Dye  has  a graduate  assistant- 
ship  in  physical  education  at  the  Lhii- 
versily  of  Oregon  in  F.ngene.  She  is 
living  at  Bartlc  Court. 

Jeanette  Parzvell  is  teaching  this  year 
at  Cushing  Academy,  a coeducational 
preparatory  .school  in  Ashbnrnham,  Mass. 
She  is  living  at  Wells  River,  Vermont. 

John  Mearns  passed  his  degree  exams 
and  obtained  his  Mus  Bac  from  F-din- 
hurgh  University  October  26. 

.Merna  Suler  is  working  at  Belgard- 
Spero,  Inc.,  an  optical  company  in  Chi- 
cago, as  secretary  to  Mr.  Spero.  She  is 
living  at  105  S.  A.shland  .'\ venue.,  Clii- 
cago.  III. 


A.  NA6AK0WSKI  CO. 

We  sell  the  best  and 
repair  the  rest 

Roofing  and 
Sheef  Mefol  Work 

Tile  Roofing  a Specialty 

AMHERST,  OHIO 


JANBY  OIL  CO. 

A 

A A 

An  Oberliii  Institution 

V V 
V 

S.  Main  St.  E.  Lorain  St. 


STILL  AVAILAUI.L 

Three  books  by 
G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT 

Ice  Age  in  North  America, 


sixth  edition $6,00 

Story  of  My  Life 2.00 

See  Ohio  First 60 


BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA  CO. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


B— 

IVe  wish  to  extend  to  all  our 

friends  and  patrons 

illip  ^S'l'iisnu’s 

and  a wish  for  a very 

happy  and  prosperous 

This  Christmas  season  will  be  happier  and  more  cheerful  for 

hundreds  of  Oberlin  people  because  of  the  Christmas  Club  Checks 

%lcar 

mailed  out  December  2. 

We  have  many  who  have  started  a 1936  Club  and  you  too  are 

THE  HIXON-PETERSON 

invited. 

LUMBER  COMPANY 

Come  in  today. 

1,  L.  Porter, 

E.  W.  TEMPLETON,  Manager 

Cashier 

■ ■ ti — B 


OBERLIN  INN 

THE  MODERN  WAY 

★ 

Owned  and  Operated  by 

You  write  a check  today  in  the  same  casual  way 

OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

that  you  turn  on  the  radio  or  pick  up  the  tele- 

Mrs.  Mary  Brand  Ruggles, 

phone.  You  knuw  that  paying  by  check  is  the 

Manager 

safest,  quickest,  and  most  convenient  way  to  pay 
an  obligation.  You  sit  at  home  without  a penny 

in  your  purse  and  pay  every  bill  you  owe — and  you 

An  old  inn  offering 
genuine  comfort 

will  never  have  to  pay  one  of  them  the  second  time. 

and  an  unusual 
atmosphere. 

Use  this  modern  way.  Write  your  checks  on  this  bank. 

It  is  advisoble 

to  make  room 

★ 

reservations 

in  advance. 

THE  OBERLIN  SAVINGS  BANK  CO. 

‘sob*' 

r 

''On  the  Corner” 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

■ — 

■ 

a 
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